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Trade Practices and Trade Customs Hearing Held 


S. L. Willson, Chairman of Paper Industry Authority, Presents Fair Practice Codes, Defends 
Provisions and Denies Purpose Is to Raise Prices Unduly—Deputy Administrator Pickard 
Announces Efforts Will be Made to Bring About Greater Degree of Uniformity in 
Codes at Forthcoming Informal Conferences—Five Days Allowed to File Briefs 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincrTon, D. C., January 31, 1934—Rules of fair 
practice and trade customs, proposed for seventeen divi- 
sions of the paper and pulp industry, were subjected to 
attack from the Consumers’ Advisory Board of NRA at 
a public hearing conducted at the Carlton Hotel on January 
26 by Deputy Administrator W. W. Pickard. 

Carl Hauck, Consumers’ board representative at the 
hearing, criticized the codes, which were largely uniform, 
in their provision, as: measures to fix and increase prices 
to the consumer. In fact, he declared, prices already have 
been boosted by the industry and to an unreasonable ex- 
tent. He read letters from retail dealers charging that 
paper prices advanced 60 per cent in two months in one 
case, and 40 per cent, in another. He suggested that, in 
view of such increases, the codes carry a fair trade practice 
section providing that: 

“No member of the industry shall join or participate with 
other members of the industry who, with such member, 
constitute a substantial number of members of the industry 
or who together control a substantial per cent of the busi- 
ness in any specific product or products of the industry, in 
any transaction known in law as a black list, including any 
practice or device (such as a white list) which accomplishes 
the purposes of a black list.” 


Statement by S. L. Willson 


As though anticipating the arraignment by the Con- 
sumers’ board, S. L. Willson, chairman of the Paper In- 
dustry Authority presenting the fair practice codes, had 
previously made a general statement defending the pro- 
visions and denying that the purpose was to raise prices 
unduly. 

“The paper industry,” he said, “has been subjected—like 
many other industries—to unfavorable gossip within and 
without. As president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and as chairman of the Paper Industry Au- 
thority, I want to protest against the gossip that the P.I.A. 
is being used to boost prices in a monopolistic manner. 

“While in some cases the comparison between prices now 
effective and those prior to enactment of the NIRA may 
seem excessive, I claim the lack of any knowledge of the 
conditions existing during the past two years will easily 
account for the inaccuracy of the statements; and that a 
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thorough understanding of those and the present conditions, 
keeping in mind the code provisions and administration of 
our general code, should satisfy any one questioning the 
seasonableness of the filed prices. 

“The P.I.A. knew criticism would be rampant—there- 
fore, the members have taken the precaution to insist that 
all advances be warranted by costs, and that any price filed 
be reasonable and justified by current conditions within our 
industry. 

“An examination of the comparative prices in effect in 
1926, 1929 and 1924 will show, so far as the paper in- 
dustry is concerned, that the prices filed under the code 
on a great majority, if not on all grades, are not higher 
but are in most cases actually lower than those effective 
in 1929—and considerably lower than those prevailing in 


1926.” 


Periodical Publishers Heard 
Guy L. Harrington, speaking for the Periodical Pub- 


lishers’ Institute, joined Hauck in charging that unreason- 
able increases in paper prices have taken place. He de- 
clared price fixing provisions, while approved in some early 
NRA codes, were now being frowned upon; and predicted 
that all codes containing such provisions would be recalled 
and this feature eliminated. He said a recent questionnaire 
circulated throughout the membership of his organization 
clearly revealed unwarranted increases in paper prices; and 
he warned that “the publishers of periodicals are fully 
aware of the agency through which these increases were 
made.” 

Deputy Administrator Pickard asked the witness if he 
cared to file the returns of the questionnaire; and Mr. 
Harrington said he would rather not, as he sympathized 
with the problems of the manufacturers and hoped to get 
more satisfaction out of cooperating with them regarding 
the code provisions. However, he said, he had not been 
consulted so far, although he represented concerns which 
annually buy many millions of dollars worth of paper. 
He said his Institute represented 75 per cent of the pub- 
lishing business in the country, exclusive of newspapers. 

Deputy Pickard said he wanted the audience to under- 
stand that he was taking no position on the objections 
raised by the Consumers’ Board. At the same time, he 
pointed out, it was necessary that the various divisions of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Compensatory Taxes on Paper Products Hearing 


Manufacturers of Paper Towels and Gummed Paper Urge Reduction or Rescinding of Com- 
pensating Tax Levied on Their Products—L. G. Wood, of Northern Paper Mills, 
States Production of High Class Paper Towels Has Decreased Since August Last 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., January 31, 1934—Hearings were 
held last week in connection with compensatory taxes on 
paper and cotton. Manufacturers of paper towels urged 
that the compensating tax levied upon their products be 
reduced, or rescinded, at the public hearing on the advis- 
ability of altering compensating taxes on paper products in 
competition with cotton. Eugene Bogan of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, presided at the hearing. 


Opposition to Tax Rate 


The first part of the hearing was devoted to the paper 
towel industry. Opposition to the tax rate, which became 
effective December 1, 1933, was led by Merrill S. Flint, of 
New York, representing the Paper Towel Manufacturers 
Association. 

Representative E. E. Cox, of Georgia, presented a resolu- 
tion signed by the members of the Georgia congressional 
delegation, favoring an extension of the present compen- 
sating tax on certain paper products in competition with 
cotton. 

Thomas F. Ega, Jr., secretary of the Office Building 
Association, of Philadelphia, contended that paper towels 
were not in competition with cotton towels. He testified 
that the tax was tending to decrease the use of paper towels 
without being replaced by cotton towels. 

Boulton Earnshaw, purchasing agent for the University 
of Pennsylvania, testified that the university would be 
forced to curtail its purchases of paper towels as a result 
of the tax. 


Statistics Presented by Herbert Thwaite 


Herbert Thwaite, of New York, representing the Paper 
Towel Manufacturers Association, presented statistics 
showing that the production of the industry had risen 
sharply during the past season until the tax became effec- 
tive and since that date had fallen to 1931-32 levels. 

L. G. Wood, of the Northern Paper Mills, Greenbay, 
Wis., said that production of high class paper towels had 
decreased since August, indicating that there was no shift 
from cotton, and also stated that there was no competition 
between cotton and paper towels to any great extent. 

Exemption of several types of gummed paper products 
from the compensating tax was urged by gummed paper 
interests. 


Witness for Gummed Paper Industry Heard 


One session was devoted to hearing of witnesses pre- 
sented by R. E. Canfield, of New York, counsel for the 
gummed paper industry, who gave evidence that many types 
of gummed paper tapes were not in competition with cot- 
ton, and should be exempt from the tax. Mr. Canfield 
introduced an amendment which would except all paper 
tapes not used in sealing packages or parcels. 


Exemptions Useless and Dangerous 


George Sloan, of New York, of the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, Thursday evening presented a statement in which he 
contended that exemptions were useless and dangerous, as 
it would be possible to spread the tax “thinly” over all 
paper products, defeating the purpose of the tax to keep 
competition between cotton and paper products on a normal 


basis. Compensating taxes, said Mr. Sloan, have been in 
effect too short a time for any conclusions to be drawn 
as to their effect. Without them there undoubtedly would 
be shifts in consumption in favor of paper, he said. “The 
processing tax coverstheentire cotton industry,” emphasized 
Mr. Sloan, “and only five minor paper products are required 
to pay compensating taxes. Other paper products not 
taxed offer keen competition to cotton, and these products, 
such as paper cartons, containers and window shades are 
enjoying an abnormally increased demand at the expense 
of the cotton products.” 

Jonas Mayer, of Chicago, of the Linen Supply Associa- 
tion, testified that any reduction in the compensating tax 
on paper towels would result in unfair competition. Until 
the tax was made effective in December, he stated, paper 
companies had enjoyed greatly increased earnings because 
of a shift of consumption. To obtain full balance between 
the paper and cotton industries, Mr. Mayer said, a com- 
pensating tax should also be levied on paper napkins, table 
cloths, and cleansing tissue. 


Not in Competition With Cotton Products 


R. H. Kimball and James F. Porter, of New York, rep- 
resenting the Western Union Telegraph Company; A. K. 
Viele, Glennbrook, Conn., of the Pitney-Dawes Postage 
Meter Corporation; T. H. Mittendorf, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Mid-States Gummed Paper Association; F. W. 
Farrell, Brookfield, Mass., of the McLaren-Jones Com- 
pany ; and N. H. Gowing, of the Gowing Veneer Company 
of Portsmouth, Va., appeared this afteriioon to testify that 
telegraph tape, postage meter tape, stay-tape, and dielectric 
tape, were special products and in no way were duplicated 
by, or in competition with cotton products. 


Tax on Multi-Wall Bags Excessive 


Statements from members of the paper industry tending 
to show that the tax upon multi-walled paper bags, fixed 
at 2.04 cents per pound weight on processing, was exces- 
sive; and that the definition of paper bags to be taxed 
should be based on a usage, rather than a structural, basis, 
were made at the hearing. 

Edward R. Gay, of New York, representing the St. 
Regis Paper Company, stated that paper bags were usually 
manufactured for specific uses, and where cotton bags 
could not be substituted the tax was an imposition. The 
packaging of certain powdered substances, such as calcium 
phosphate, silica, talc, and products requiring water-proof 
packages, could not be done with cotton bags, he stated. 

L. T. McKinney, of the Hercules Powder Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., testified that because many of their 
products required protection from dampness, cotton bags 
could not be used. 

John Bowen, of New York, representing the Portland 
Cement Institute, entered a protest against the tax upon 
multi-walled bags used by the cement industry. 


Cotton Industry Wants Tax Extended 


During the hearing representatives of the cotton industry 
maintained that the tax should be extended to cover addi- 
tional paper products which compete with cotton, stating 
the shifts were occurring in lines other than the five covered 
by the tax. 


Vs 
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Chicago Paper Market Sentiment Optimistic 


Representatives of Fine Paper Houses Report Orders Booked Eight Days Ahead, Compared 
With Three and Less in Corresponding Period Last Year—Kraft Wrapping Paper 
Market Displaying Greater Strength—Outlook for Paper Board Encouraging 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Curicaco, Ill., January 29, 1934—Chicago paper firms 
are deeply engaged in the fascinating business of throw- 
ing off all traces of the depression stage. There is a grow- 
ing conviction that business is definitely mending and this 
is evidenced in the actual orders received, as much as in any 
other way. Much, of course, remains to be ironed out and 
certain groups, such as coarse paper, are still waiting for a 
final stamp of approval on listings but are going ahead just 
the same, benefitted by a strong market. 


More Optimistic Reports 


Fine paper representatives, mill and jobber alike, seem 
to have the most optimistic reports for the week. Certain 
representatives report order bookings ahead for eight solid 
days compared with three and even less only one year ago. 
Demand is comparatively strong and perplexities over price 
revisions are rapidly disappearing. The kraft market is 
sufficiently good to warrant reports from at least three 
coarse paper merchants that January will show up better 
than for the same month in four years. Kraft specialties 
are similarly favored and far seeing merchants are reaping 
the benefits of stocks acquired when markets were at their 
low ebb. Ground woods are slowly feeling the effect of the 
general improvement, while constant reports of progress in 
other lines are said to be favorably affecting the news situ- 
ation. Books and covers, along with the entire fine market, 
are holding exceedingly well. The board market is reported 
as “encouraging.” Waste paper dealers here are similarly 
encouraged over recent developments in this market. 


Paper Foundation Plans 


According to an announcement from the Paper Founda- 
tion, 2433 South Damen avenue, Chicago, plans are going 
ahead for a paper exhibit at a Century of Progress in 1934. 
The statement from W. J. Miskella, director of research of 
the Mid-States Gummed Paper Company and the present 
general manager of the Foundation is, in part, as follows: 
“The Foundation will take advantage of its large invest- 
ment in the already famous House of Paper, its furnish- 
ings, display cabinets, etc. It is felt the educational aim has 
been accomplished and the way paved for the next most 
important keynote of the 1934 exhibit—Exhibitors Prod- 
ucts. There will be twenty major “subject exhibits” selected 
from a list of 56 classifications. Some of the classifications 
are paper towels, letter heads, crepe paper, envelopes, 
gummed papers, etc. 

While outlining plans for the 1934 exhibits Mr. Miskella 
discloses some interesting facts about the popularity of the 
1933 Foundation set-up. He says “The Century of Pro- 
gress officials rated the Paper Exhibit seventh in importance 
in 1933, while the statistical department has figures to show 
it was far in the lead in popularity in the General Exhibits 
Building where it will be again found next June.” Getting 
back to the future, “there will be, as last year, a working 
demonstration to show how paper is made and also a few 
mechanical operating exhibits. The House of Paper will 
be completely refurnished and redecorated for the occasion. 
At present additional floor space is not contemplated.” In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Paper Foundation, 2433 
South Damen avenue, Chicago. 


Preparing for Convention 


There'll be plenty of Chicago representation at the Paper 
Convention in New York, February 19 to 23, if the New 
York Central and Michigan Central railroads and Jim Coy 
have their say about it. Mr. Coy is dispensing the informa- 
tion and assisting in rounding up the Chicago paper group, 
while the railroads are cooperating by offering special one 
and one-third fare rates to the big meeting at the Waldorf. 
The reduced rail rate over the four daily New York Central 
trains and the two Michigan Central trains extends from 
February 15 to 21 with a return limit of thirty days. Some 
attractive stop over privileges are also granted. Mr. Coy 
reports that some requests for tickets have alredy been re- 
ceived and that the Chicago delegation, particularly the 
Middle West Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry, which has its big annual luncheon meeting 
on February 20, is planning on being in on the important 
proceedings. 


News of the Trade 


“After Your Men Start Out ... Then What?” That’s 
the title of Howard Bond’s latest mailing piece sent out 
from the three Chicago distributors—Midland Paper; 
Moser Paper and Parker, Thomas & Tucker. The copy is 
a neat bit of work telling the business men the futility of 
sending out well trained salesmen backed up by inadequate 
methods of breaking sales resistance. Quite inoffensively, 
the copy also suggests that the reader write a letter on the 
“test letterhead” enclosed, comparing it with letterhead 
paper regularly used. Offers are made of the new Howard 
sample portfolio of white and 14 colors. 

“Resource Bond,” discussed in a very attractive folder, 
gets the spot light from Dwight Bros. Paper Company this 
week. The red, yellow and black combination with white 
does for the snappy color. The copy headed “The Modern 
Business Man” is a good presentation of the “All Purpose 
Bond” and the point is not overlooked that it comes in both 
cockle and regular finishes, also available in Laid and in a 
wide range of nine brilliant colors. Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany are the manufacturers. 

The Industrial Committee of the Peoria Association of 
Commerce is actively continuing its efforts to secure a cor- 
rugated box industry for Peoria. The organization is bas- 
ing its quest on a comprehensive survey which shows the 
logical reasons why the Peoria location is excellent. Several 
conferences with prospective industries have been held, one 
prospect in particular having spent two weeks in the down- 
state city carefully checking the figures set forth in the box 
survey report. 


R. F. Herrlinger Resumes Duties 


After an absence of more than three years, Roth F. 
Herrlinger has returned to the Troy, Ohio, office of The 
Gummed Products Company, manufacturers of Trojan 
gummed paper, Sterling gummed tape and Trojan box 
tapes, in his former capacity of general manager. 

He has entirely recovered his health and expects to de- 
vote his entire time to the management of the company in 
the future. 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


New Company Organized to Import Canadian Pulpwood and Operate Loading Hoist at Ashland 


to Supply Wisconsin Paper Mills—Installations and Improvements Planned for 
Munising Paper Co.’s Plant, Including Three New Digesters 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, WIs., January 29, 1934—Superior Spruce, 
Inc., is the name of the new company which has been or- 
ganized by J. D. Mylrea, Rhinelander, Wis., to import 
Canadian pulp-wood and operate a loading hoist at Ash- 
land, Wis., to supply Wisconsin mills. His associates are 
C. D. Zagelmeier, president of the Michigan Pole and Tie 
Company, of Newberry, Mich., and F. T. Towl, Wausau, 
Wis., who also is interested in the Michigan company. 


Construction to Start Soon 


Construction of the hoist will be started soon so opera- 
tions may get under way as soon as navigation permits in 
the spring. Mr. Mylrea is of the opinion that wood stocks 
of Wisconsin mills are low and that there will be a brisk 
demand as production increases. A suitable docking site 
has been selected in the Ashland Harbor adjacent to the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company ore docks, 
where there is sufficient space to harbor large rafts brought 
across Lake Superior from Canada. 

When it was discovered that the rafting and storage of 
logs in the water would interfere with the water intake 
of the Marathon Paper Mills Company’s Ashland ‘mill, 
arrangements were made to extend the intake out into the 
lake beyond the point of operations. It was believed the 
logs would discolor the water used on the pulp and paper 
machines, and that the intake would be clogged by the bark 
and chips. The approximate cost of the change is $4,500, 
of which Superior Spruce, Inc., will bear $1,500, the city 
of Ashland $1,500, and the Marathon Company the re- 
mainder. 

Approximately $25,000 will be invested by Superior 
Spruce, Inc., in its loading hoist for rail shipments, and 
its storage facilities for pulp-wood, poles and ties. A 
crew of ten to fifteen men will be engaged at once, and 
at least thirty will be employed when capacity operations 
are in progress. 

Munising Mill Improvements 


A program of improvements is under way at the Muni- 
sing Paper Company, Munising, Mich., well-known makers 
of the Caslon and Cloverland bonds. Preparations are 
being made for the installation soon of a new pulp wood 
stacker in the mill yards for the handling of rafted wood 
with greater efficiency. The combined stacker and con- 
veyor, electrically operated, will hoist logs out of the water, 
cut it and stack it to a height of 50 feet in one operation. 
Three sulphite digesters are to be supplied with a new 
circulating system. They will insure uniform acid mixture 
throughout the entire cook, resulting in a better yield and 
higher quality. 

Kraft Mill for New Zealand 


Plans for the building of a paper mill in New Zealand 
were revealed by L. A. DeGuere, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
paper mill engineer, on his return recently from a three 
months’ journey to that country, Australia, Hawaii, Samoa, 
Suva and the Fiji Islands. He made a similar voyage 
in 1932. 

Mr. DeGuere is now preparing plans and specifications 
for the mill, to be built by Timberlands Woodpulp, Ltd., at 
an approximate cost of $2,500,000. It will be located near 


the town of Wakatane, on the Bay of Plenty, about 160 
miles from Auckland. 

The mill will have a capacity of 60 tons of kraft daily. 
For the first few years, the mill will use rimu and tawa 
native timber, after which time wood will be available from 
the company’s pine plantations. The company also may 
develop water power, since application has been made to 
the New Zealand Government for permission to dam the 
Rangaitiki River. Contracts for equipment will be placed 
this year, but building probably will not be started until 
next year. The project will require two years to complete. 


St. Lawrence Treaty Endorsed 


Emphatic endorsement of the St. Lawrence seaway treaty 
was given by the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 
at its annual meeting at Wausau, Wis., last week. John 
L. Barchard, president of the Hummel & Downing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, is state president and acted as chairman 
of the sessions. Wisconsin industries hope for ratification 
because of the important shipping advantages that will 
accrue in view of its numerous ports on Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior. 

Employers were also urged to establish voluntary plans 
of unemployment insurance, because if 139,000 Wisconsin 
employees are not registered under the act by July 1, 1934, 
the compulsory unemployment insurance law will go into 
effect. Voluntary plans must be filed and approved by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission by March 1, although 
contributions to the fund and benefits do not go into effect 
until July 1. 

President Barchard pointed out in his report that local 
and state taxes in Wisconsin were $45,000,000 lower last 
year than three years ago, due in large part to the State 
Chamber’s fight for government economy. Mr. Barchard 
was re-elected state president. 


Roy H. Kelly of Marathon Paper Mills Praised 


Roy H. Kelly, superintendent of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., in his role of chairman 
of the Marathon county board, came in for a special resolu- 
tion of praise when the board met last week. His excep- 
tional work as chairman led to this action, and referred 
especially to the CWA projects. For an entire week before 
any federal machinery was set up, he spent his time seek- 
ing projects and organizing the unemployed ready for work, 
with the result that his county benefited to a greater extent 
from CWA funds than others not starting so soon. 


News of the Industry 


Two Wisconsin paper mills were among the beneficiaries 
of tax refunds announced last week by the United States 
treasury department. The Hummel and Downing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, received a refund on income taxes of 
$133,715.22, and the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Nekoosa, Wis., received $1,071.17. 

D. C. Everest, vice-president and general manager of the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, has been re-elected a 
director of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company, Wausau, 
Wis., large timber operators. W. H. Bissell, Jr., was 
elected to the board to succeed his father, the late W. H. 
Bissell. 
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Fine Paper Mill Activities Expand in Ontario 


Both Quantity and Distribution of Fine Paper Ahead of Corresponding Period of Preceding 
Year—Manufacturers and Distributors of Coated Paper Only Operating Lightly— 
Coarse Paper Market Improves Slightly, With Orders Heavier 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., January 29, 1934—Closing the month 
with a good turnover, the wholesale paper trade in Ontario 
believes it is facing a bright outlook for business during 
the first quarter of the present year, Already consuming 
sources are increasing their advertising appropriations and 
it is noted that not a few firms requiring direct mail ad- 
vertising are expanding their advertising pieces and catalogs 
to something like their old time proportions. This means 
that there is an increasing demand for book and other fine 
papers, although it cannot be said that the trend towards 
the use of the better grades of paper is any too well marked. 
Some of the paper merchants say that there are more enqui- 
ries for the higher grade stock than there has been for 
some time but the actual consumption has not materially 
increased as yet. There has been only a slight revival in 
the coated paper branch of the industry and both mills 
and distributors of this line of paper are operating lightly 
under a quiet demand. Opening quiet in writing, bond and 
ledger paper circles demand for these lines brightened up 
considerably towards the end of the month and there is a 
distinctly optimistic tone to transactions in these fine paper 
lines. 

Aside from coated paper stock there appears to be a 
strengthened market for practically all grades of moderately 
priced fine paper lines and the month has shown a satisfac- 
tory increase over January of last year. Mi§All activities, 
also, picked up towards the end of the month and indeed 
the month all through showed a better record of manufac- 
ture as to quanity and distribution than was the case in 
the opening month of 1933. There are less favorable re- 
ports from the coarse paper manufacturers, although the 
month just closed showed slight improvement in consump- 
tion and demand, with some tendency toward larger orders. 
Business with the light weight paper manufacturers is keep- 
ing up well, although mill activities are somewhat reduced 
owing to shipping out of surplus stock left over from the 
Christmas trade. Sufficient orders are in sight, however, 
to take care of pretty full manufacturing operations from 
current business and the outlook for the present year is 
considered bright in toilets, tissue paper towels and spe- 
cialties, and similar light weight paper lines. Canadian- 
made bristols, manillas and cover papers continue in good 
demand and folding stock is selling quite well. Manufac- 
turing stationers report business as rather quiet, while 
there are favorable reports from manufacturers of glassine, 
waxing and grease proof lines. 


News Print Business on the Coast 


That operation of the NRA will automatically bring 
about a certain degree of stability among the Canadian 
news print mills is the opinion of A. E. McMaster, general 
manager of the Powell River Company, leading news print 
mill on the Pacific Coast, who has just returned from the 
east where he attended several hearings under the NRA 
code. Mr. McMaster said that as far as he was able to 
learn there had been no physical stoppage of Canadian 
shipments of news print to the United States on the 
grounds that attempts had been made to undersell the prices 
agreed upon by the code. Bonds were required more as 
a formality than anything else, and the Canadians had 


cheerfully responded. So far as general marketing condi- 
tions are concerned Mr. McMaster sees little change in 
the picture. Australia, as a result of a general revival of 
prosperity, has been increasing its purchases of paper, al- 
though to a limited extent. Rise in the price of silver has 
resulted in a stronger demand for paper in China, a silver 
currency country. Japan has been buying in fair volume, 
too. Most of the regular overseas markets of British 
Columbia news print mills are fairly active, although prices 
continue at a low level, and Swedish competition is a 
factor almost as serious as ever, in spite of the beneficial 
effect of the depreciated United States dollar. Business 
generally throughout Canada, Mr. McMaster states, are 
showing unmistakable signs of improvement. 


Death of Abitibi Executive 


General regret was expressed in Canadian paper circles 
this week at the death of Alfred James Gaudette, woods 
manager of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, which 
took place in a hospital in Toronto following a protracted 
illness. He was born in Ontario and commenced his com- 
mercial career with the Sault Ste. Marie Paper Company. 
Later he was with the Lake Superior Company and then 
with the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills. For some 
years he had been with the Abitibi forces in the north and 
moved to Toronto when the head office was established 
here. A wife and three daughters survive. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Canada Card and Paper Company factory at Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., suffered severely by fire which started, in the 
kiln drying room. The interior and stock were badly 
gutted and 25 people thrown out of employment. 

A. G. Pounsford, manager of the Port Arthur mill of 
Provincial Paper, Ltd., was a visitor to the head office of 
the company in Toronto this week. 

Upon the termination of the agreement with William B. 
Stewart & Sons, Ltd., recently, under which the Stewart 
organization acted as sole selling agents in Canada for 
Cellophane, Canadian Industries, Ltd., have engaged the 
Stewart Cellophane, personnel to continue their services to 
present customers and have opened a sales office at 372 
Tower Building, Bay street, Toronto. The Hudson Paper 
Company, Ltd., with head office in Winnipeg and branches 
in Regina, Saskatoon and Edmonton, have been appointed 
agents for Cellophane in the prairie provinces, while the 
Vancouver Pacific Paper Company, Vancouver, have been 
appointed agents for British Columbia. 

Norman E. Wainwright, president of the Don Valley 
Paper Mills, Toronto, is recovering in hospital from the 
effects of an operation performed a few days ago. 


To Publish Clapperton’s Paper Making 


Basil Blackwell, of Basil Blackwell & Mott, Ltd., 49 
Broad street, Oxford, England, announces that he is going 
ahead with the publication of R. H. Clapperton’s book on 
paper making and that he hopes to publish it in May. The 
book is offered to the paper and allied trades at a sub- 
scription price of four guineas net. After publication, 
the price to the public will be six guineas net. 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Fairly Active 


Increased Demand Experienced for Various Standard Grades of Paper—Local Collections Con- 
tinue to Improve, Thanks to Workings of Credit Division of Paper Trade 
Association—Paper Stock Quotations Continue Steady to Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 29, 1934—Business here 
has been well maintained and additional evidence of im- 
provement can be seen in the increasing demand for paper 
in many branches of the trade. Buying has reached the 
broadest proportions of the month, and at this writing is 
running beyond all estimates placed on it in December. 
A representative of one of the leading paper houses 
here told your correspondent that all its lines were run- 
ning approximately 25 per cent better than last year, 
and 15 per cent better than last month. Local collections 
continue to improve, and as a whole are classed as quite 
satisfactory. No small part of this betterment, however, 
can be attributed to a more careful credit policy which has 
been adopted by the Credit Division of the Paper Trade 
Association, under the auspices of the Typothetae, and 
in which Executive Secretary William A. Meeks played 
an important part. The regular meeting of this Division 
takes place at the headquarters of the Typothetae, and at 
its meeting held during the week, some of the members 
frankly stated that, in their opinion, it is the best credit 
organization in the country. 

There exists evidence that buyers have been operating 
lately in some grades of waste paper in a manner that has 
led to an almost complete absorption of available supplies 
of such descriptions of stock in the trade. White ledger 
stock is mentioned particularly as a grade in this market 
position. Very little supply of such material is to be had 
among the packers here. No. 1 hard white envelope cut- 
tings have been well bought up, and kraft grades appear 
fully sold and are quoted at firm prices. On the other 
hand, low grades, notably news and mixed paper, are rather 
lagging in mill demand, although prices seem to be holding 
their own. Board manufacturers are not as yet absorbing 
normal tonnage, and as a result, prices of such descriptions 
are simply holding their own. 


News of the Trade 


The Paper and Bag Division of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association met at Broadwood Hotel during the 
week, a representative attendance being present. Routine 
matters were completely abandoned to the exclusion of 
discussion of the Code, and there was unanimity of opinion 
that the problems involved, if approached with a thor- 
oughly sound point of view, would be thoroughly solved 
in united and co-operative activities. 

The Glassine Paper Company, of West Conshohocken, 
has just placed in service a complete sectional electric drive 
on its 128-inch Fourdrinier machine. This drive repre- 
sents the latest design as manufactured by the Westing- 
house Electric Company, including a constant tension reel 
drive and remote draw adjuster for adjusting the draws 
between sections from the front side of the machine. This 
new electric drive was installed to replace an obsolete 
mechanical drive, and the complete installation was accom- 
plished with a minimum shutdown time. 

William A. Hentz, formerly president of the Paper 
Trade Association of Philadelphia, and for eighteen years 
vice-president of D. L. Ward Company, has severed his 
connections with the Ward company, and an announce- 
ment of interest to all in the paper trade will be forth- 
coming shortly. 


The Administrative Committee for the Philadelphia 
Trading Area has been formed and will commence func- 
tioning as soon as complete instructions have been received 
from Washington. William S. Wilcox, of Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Company, 17 South 6th street, has been appointed 
chairman, and associated with him are Harry F. Donahue, 
of Quaker City Paper Company, 3rd and Vine streets; 
Charles W. Mather, Mather Paper Company, 611 South 
Front street ; Henry Adler, Huff Paper Company, Dela- 
ware avenue and Spring Garden street; Nathaniel Saxe, 
Saxe Paper Company, 320 Race street; and Frank A. 
O’Neill, Paper Manufacturers Company, Inc., 5th and 
Willow streets. 

The Penn Paper and Stock Company, of Philadelphia, 
is negotiating for a large building especially adaptable for 
its business. This warehouse when completely renovated 
and equipped will be one of the finest waste paper packing 


plants in the East, and it will replace the Delaware avenue 


quarters of the company recently destroyed by fire. The 
Penn Paper and Stock Company is conceded to be the 
largest wholesale paper stock dealer in Philadelphia, and 
its offices are temporarily located at 217 Race street. Two 
warehouses in different sections of the city take care of 
the company’s requirements for the time being, and packing 
facilities will be materially enhanced as soon as new ar- 
rangements now under way have been completed. 

The Moore & White Company have just completed 
rebuilding one of the No. 11, 181-inch paper machines for 
the Scott Paper Company at Chester, Pa. The purpose 
is two-fold, namely improving quality and increasing pro- 
duction. 

Paper Manufacturers Company, Inc., 5th and Willow 
streets, has just installed additional machinery to increase 
production on flat gummed papers. 

H. L. Charles, of the E. Z. Opener Bag Company, whose 
headquarters are in Decatur, IIl., and Representative 
Westerberg, of the Manufacturers Paper Company, with 
headquarters in New York, visited the trade here during 
the week. 

Sylvester S. Garrett, 259 South 3rd street, has recently 
appointed Marvin Scarborough to the position of office 
assistant. 


Brown-Bridge Mills Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Onto, January 29, 1934—That the outlook for 
the current year is good and present conditions all that 
could be expected, was the report given by officials of the 
Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., at Troy, 20 miles north of Troy 
the past week. It is stated that the plant is being operated 
on full time and that prospects for increased business are 
bright. At a meeting of the stockholders it was reported 
affairs were in a most satisfactory condition. 

At the annual meeting, the Board of Directors for 1934 
was chosen. This board now is composed of John A. 
Shartle, P. H. Bridge, T. C. McKnight, J. Thomas Sebald, 
E. E. Pearson and J. C. Fullerton, Jr. 

The officers chosen were: Mr. Shartle, president; Mr. 
McKnight, vice-president ; P. H. Bridge, treasturer ; Scott 
R. Bridge, secretary, and A. E. Brummitt, assistant secre- 
tary. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Association Meets 


Restrained Optimism Apparent at Annual Meeting in Montreal Last Week—Retiring President, 
Harold Crabtree, Warmly Thanked for Splendid Service and Brig.-General J. B. White, 
D. S. O. of Canadian International Is Elected to Head Organization 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MONTREAL, QueE., January 26, 1934—Heartened by 
signs on every hand of a “come back” in the pulp and paper 
industry, members of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation gathered here in large numbers today for the annual 
convention of that organization. There was an air of re- 
strained optimism in the various speeches and reports and 
in the discussions, and the convention as a whole was re- 
garded as highly successful and inspiring. Applause 
greeted the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, A. E. Cad- 
man, that despite a decline in revenue due to the exigencies 
of the year, the surplus was greater than at the close 


of 1929. 


Brig.-General Elected President 


The retiring president, Harold Crabtree, was warmly 
thanked for the splendid services he has rendered during 
a period of unexampled difficulty. He had held office for 
the past four years. He has an able successor in Brig.- 
General J. B. White, D.S.O., who was unanimously elected 
president for the ensuing year. General White is the vice- 
president of the Canadian International Paper Company. 
He began his career in the pulp and paper industry as far 
back as 1896. He rose steadily to a commanding position 
in the industry during the ensuing 39 years. In addition, 
the new president has a notable war record and was re- 
sponsible for raising the 242nd Battalion. He was in 
charge of timber operations in France and command of 
the Canadian Forestry Corps. His regiment is the 17th 
Duke of York’s Canadian Hussars, which he commanded 
in 1920. He was decorated with the D.S.O., the Croix 
d’Officier, and was mentioned in despatches. General 
White was born in Quebec and has lived most of his life 
in Montreal. 

The President’s Address 


Reviewing the past year, Harold Crabtree, the retiring 
president said: The past year in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry was one of mixed tendencies. During the earlier 
months of the year the adverse conditions which obtained 
in the closing months of 1932 continued, and even in- 
creased in severity, until about the month of June when 
an improved tone was noted throughout the industry giving 
risé to a fair measure of improvement, which while not 
remarkable in any sense was nevertheless very welcome to 
the whole industry. This improvement was maintained as 
the year progressed and indications are that the low point 
of the great depression has now been passed. While prog- 
ress will undoubtedly be slow yet it is far better that it 
should be slow and safe rather than quick and lacking in 
stability. 

While all branches of the industry reflect the conditions 
which confronted them throughout the year, newsprint 
suffered to a greater extent than any other. Production 
during the first half of the year was below that for the 
previous year, but during the second half of the year a 
fair increase in tonnage was enjoyed which not only offset 
the loss for the first six months but was responsible for 
bringing about an increase in the year’s volume of slightly 
over 5 per cent above the year 1932. Notwithstanding this 
increase in volume however the price situation was ex- 
tremely low and unstable. 


Advent of the NRA. 


The advent of the NRA in the United States and the set- 
ting up of Codes of Fair Competition has had the effect of 
stabilizing the price of newsprint in the United States and 
the Newsprint Export Manufacturers Association of 
Canada has been formed to cooperate with the industry in 
that country in the carrying out of the Newsprint Code. 

Conditions in the wood pulp branches of the industry 
were somewhat better during the year. A shortage of water 
in producing countries was responsible for some improve- 
ment in price for spot tonnage of mechanical pulp, but not 
much advantage accrued to Canadian mills as drought con- 
ditions also prevailed here. Our exports of bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite and sulphate pulp were greater than in 
1932 by an appreciable margin. Steps have also been taken 
whereby Canadian manufacturers of wood pulp may co- 
operate with the producers in the United States and a com- 
munication from the Paper Industry Authority in that 
country expresses the gratification of the United States 
producers at our willingness to cooperate. 


Better Demand for Book, Writing, Etc. 


Demand for book, writing and fine papers showed a 
slight betterment as compared with the previous year. 
These papers find their principal market in Canada and the 
production and sales of these grades depend therefore on 
the general conditions in this country. There was a small 
increase in overseas shipments of these lines, while at the 
same time importations were smaller than in the previous 
year. 

For wrapping papers, paperboard, boxes and cartons, 
there has been an increased demand since the spring of the 
year which has reflected the improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions in the Dominion and is evidence of a greater 
movement of merchandise and commodities. It is satisfac- 
tory to note that there was also a decreased importation of 
paperboards and boxes and that more firms were using 
Canadian-made goods to the benefit of Canadian mills and 
workers. 

While there is still a considerable quantity of paper being 
imported into Canada, a large percentage of these importa- 
tions is made up of paper which is re-exported and on which 
a drawback of 99 per cent of the duty is allowed. 

Canadian mills cannot hope to supply all the special 
parers which are consumed in Canada owing largely to the 
fact that these are made up of a large variety of grades, the 
demand for which is too small to justify the amount of capi- 
tal that would be necessary for equipping a plant for their 
manufacture. Nevertheless, we may again point out that 
our mills haxe expended a great deal of money and effort 
in developing new lines of paper and board, and that the 
use of Canadian-made products provides employment for 
Canadian workmen, both in the mills and in the woods, and 
the efforts of the industry in this direction should be recog- 
nized and encouraged. 


A Surplus on the Year 


The general activities of the Association have been car- 
ried on in all branches during the year and it is pleasing to 
note that the report of the secretary-treasurer shows a 
surplus on the year’s operation. One new member was 
added during the year, the Westminster Paper Mills, and 
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one membership—the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company was renewed. One member resigned owing to 
the company having ceased operations. 

The Tariff Department has continued to function with 
success and as a result of its actiivties a great deal of busi- 
ness has been diverted to Canadian mills. I would again 
like to draw to the attention of our members the request 
made on previous occasions that all matters of tariffs and 
customs be handled through the association so that the asso- 
ciation may be enabled to speak for the industry as a whole 
and thus strengthen its position in its dealings with the 
Government. International trade is still in a disturbed con- 
dition and foreign currencies are unstable, creating difficult 
conditions which need careful watching in order that the 
interests of our industry may be safeguarded. 


The Research Institute 


I would call your attention to the work being done in the 
Research Institute. This work is dealt with more fully in 
the various reports submitted by the Joint Administrative 
Committee, the Division of Cellulose and Industrial Chem- 
istry of McGill University and the Pulp and Paper Divi- 
sion of the Forest Products Laboratories. These reports 
outline the various activities being carried on and are 
worthy of serious consideration. For the past three years 
we have been forced to curtail our appropriations for this 
work and last year a special appeal for funds was made by 
the Joint Administrative Committee which met with a 
fairly generous response. The Technical Section of the 
Association has co-operated closely in this work and it is 
believed that the work of the past several years is now 
beginning to show definite results. The joint effort on the 
part of the industry, the Government and the University is 
established on a firm foundation and I feel that the industry 
should give it all possible support. A great deal of investi- 
gation work can well be carried on in the Institute which 
cannot be carried on in any of the mills since this would 
entail interference with production but the members should 
feel that they are free to take advantage of the facilities 
offered and the executives of member companies are speci- 
ally urged to familiarise themselves with the work of the 
Institute. 

The Woodlands Section again reports an active year and 
an increase in its membership. The Section enjoys the 
active support of those engaged in our woods operations 
and continues to receive full co-operation from the Forest 
Products Laboratories and the Bureau of Plant Pathology. 
Other bodies also co-operate in the work of this Section 
and a great deal of valuable work is obtained from outside 
sources without cost to the Section or to the Association. 
The efforts of the Section are devoted to a more economical 
use of our wood supply and a reduction in the costs of our 
raw material. The programme outlined for the coming 
year contains a great deal of interest to all members of the 
Association and I would draw the attention of the execu- 
tives to the value of the work being done. 


Outlook for the Future 


As regards the outlook for the future, as I have previ- 
ously stated we have experienced a fair improvement in the 
demand for our products. I believe it is reasonable to 
expect a continuance of better business and with the exer- 
cise of good judgment, common sense and co-operation, 
there is no reason why the position of each branch of the 
industry should not reflect these improved conditions dur- 
ing the current year. 

The industrial revolution which is taking place in the 
United States as a result of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act appears to be making very satisfactory progress, 
and has already, through the operation of Codes of Fair 


Competition that have been set up, brought about a very 
decided change in the fortunes and prospects of their indus- 
tries. Canadian industry is following with a great deal of 
interest the working out of this situation, which cannot but 
have a marked influence on conditions in this Dominion, 
and our Government might do well to consider some such 
scheme for the stabilization of Canadian industry, which 
could be brought about by the vesting in industry of certain 
powers and authority which would enable it through trade 
associations to control itself in all its main phases, working 
hours, wages, manufacturing and marketing. I would very 
strongly urge upon the Government that the setting up of 
such a position in the country is for the common good, and 
greatly to be desired. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of Sir 
Arthur Currie, late Principal of McGill University. Sir 
Arthur’s many qualities of leadership both in war and in 
peace are well known and his keen interest in the welfare 
of our industry, as exemplified by his activities in connec- 
tion with the Pulp and Paper Research Institute, is grate- 
fully appreciated by the members of the industry. Our 
sympathy and condolences are tendered to Lady Currie and 
the members of the family. 


A Loyal Organization 


May I at this time refer briefly to the work which your 
Association has carried on during the past four years, dur- 


ing which it has been my privilege to have held office. In. 


all that time, owing to the grave problems with which the 
entire industry has been faced, the activities of your Associ- 
ation were carried on with very greatly reduced revenues, 
but with as much zeal and energy as before. I am proud to 
say that owing to the splendid loyalty and co-operation of 
the officers and staff, to whom our thanks are due, a con- 
siderable amount of valuable work for the industry has 
been accomplished and I would say the Association rates 
today as high as it has ever done, and that the possibilities 
for the future are bright. Its financial position is good and 
notwithstanding the decline that has taken place in revenues 
from an amount of $124,332 in 1930 to $64,484 for the 
past year, the surplus is greater than it was at the close 
of 1929. 

I wish to bespeak for my successor the same measure of 
assistance and co-operation as has been accorded to me dur- 
ing my term of office. 


_ Reports of Sections 


Comprehensive reports on the state of every branch of 
the industry were presented by the chairmen of the vari- 
ous Sections. 


Board Section 


S. Harvey Smith, chairman, reported a difficult year. 
Early in the year a break in prices established lower levels 
than had previously obtained, but conditions had since 
improved, and an abnormal excessive capacity over produc- 
tion was being gradually corrected by increased home con- 
sumption and improvement in exports. Domestic consump- 
tion in 1933 amounted to 181,136 tons as compared with 
156,484 tons in 1932, or an increase of 16 per cent. Of 
these totals, imports accounted for 4,602 tons as compared 
with 6,342 tons in 1932. Exports amounted to 18,387 tons 
as compared with 14,708 tons in 1932. 


Book and Writing Section 


Remarkable that the general business situation’ now 
offers bettered prospects, John F. Taylor, chairman, re- 
ported that the output of fine paper was slightly below the 
figures for the previous year and there was a general ten- 
dency towards the use of cheaper grades of paper. The 
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production of book paper was slightly below that of 1932, 
while the output of writing paper was a little higher. Con- 
ditions in export markets were not favorable to the export 
of fine papers, but it was satisfactory to note there had been 
some increase in these shipments. The best customers were 
the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand. 


Chemical Pulp Section 


F, G. Robinson, chairman, reported that conditions in the 
sulphite pulp markets were much better at the year’s end 
than at its beginning. Of most interest, perhaps, was the 
extraordinary reversal in the foreign exchange relation- 
ships of the United States dollar. This has had profound 
influence in the United States pulp market. The steady 
depreciation of the United States dollar, involving the 
almost complete cancellation of the exchange premiums 
derived from sales.of foreign pulps in the United States, 
minimized cut-price competition in that market. European 
exporters of pulp who had entered into long-term commit- 
ments in the United States sustained heavy losses from the 
change in the currency situation. As a measure of protec- 
tion against further losses from this cause exporters were 
obliged to quote higher prices. 

He continued: The United States market for sulphite 
pulp was further improved by the marked expansion in 
demand which accompanied the sharp rise in business activ- 
ity during the Summer. While the over-buying during the 
second and third quarters was followed in the fourth 
quarter by comparative inactivity, the market situation con- 
tinued fundamentally sound. 

Throughout 1933, as in earlier years, the Canadian pro- 
ducers of sulphite pulp have adhered to sound and con- 
servative marketing policies. Ruthless price cutting has 
been avoided on the one hand and on the other a refusal 
to exploit temporary and speculative situations. By this 
means and by maintaining high standards of quality and 
service Canada has improved its position in the world’s 
markets. 

The code of the United States paper and pulp industry, 
now effective under the National Recovery Act has implica- 
tions of vital importance to the sulphite pulp industry of 
Canada chiefly because the United States furnishes the 
principal market for its exportable surplus. While the 
National Recovery Administration does not seek to impose 
the pulp code on the Canadian industry it has the power to 
insist that pulp shall not be imported into the United States 
on such conditions as to render the code ineffective. Can- 
adian sulphite producers welcome this constructive develop- 
ment and, in their own interest, have sought intimations 
from the Executive Authority of the Pulp Division of the 
Paper and Pulp Industry operating under the Code as to 
how Canadian producers can best maintain and develop 
through the medium of this Association, in a spirit of 
friendly cooperation, the cordial relations that have always 
existed between them and the manufacturers and users of 
their products in the United States. 

European sulphite producers have decided to continue 
a curtailment of production in the first six months of 

4, 

Exports of Canadian bleached sulphite in 1933 totalled 
295,063 tons, as compared with 207,711 tons in 1932. 

Exports of unbleached sulphite in 1933 totalled 100,605 
tons, as compared with 80,220 tons in 1932. 


Newsprint Section 


John H. Price, reporting as chairman of this section, 
said : 

_The year 1933 has witnessed a chaotic condition in the 
Newsprint Industry such as has never been known since 
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the Industry attained a commanding place in the industrial 
life of this country. 

Prices fell to new lows. Production for the first six 
months was substantially below 1932, but it is to be noted 
that, during the second six months, not only was the drop 
arrested, but a definite increase is seen. It is to be hoped. 
that this means a definite turn towards normality and that 
the gain will be held and increased during 1934. 

In 1933 the industry was able to operate at about 53 per 
cent of normal capacity as against 50 per cent in 1932 and 
58 per cent in 1931. 

Exports of newsprint for the years 1931-1932-1933 were 
as follows: 


11 Mos 

To: 1931 1932 1933 
Tons Tons Tons 

Cet: MEN ci ccs dcccescecces 104,027 82,219 82,980 
G,. SEEN ce ceddeciccececenceses 56,333 55,017 48,014 
DOE) dno tedekdekastedsensvus 29,502 39,294 54,461 
NEE nec cadekeeadeteenece 14,673 12,412 16,246 
FS ere 14,744 9,922 6,115 
We, Se ly Sk eeeedereesereucinace 1,753,414 1,520,292 1,373,484 
. ere rer err 35,544 57,608 1,16 
2,008,237 1,776,764 1,652,469 


In the month of October, 1933, newsprint manufacturers 
of the North American continent, as well as those from 
European countries, were invited to a Conference at Wash- 
ington to discuss*matters arising from the establishment of 
a code of fair competition for the U. S. industry under the 
N.R.A. Resulting from this meeting has been the forma- 
tion of the Newsprint Export Manufacturers Association 
of Canada, with the express purpose of working with the 
United States Association for the stabilization of prices 
under the Code. 

Undoubtedly, this marks an important milestone in the 
history of the Canadian industry and it is to be hoped will 
prove to be a real step towards the solution of the whole 
Newsprint problem. 


Mechanical Pulp Section 


A. Stewart McNicholls, chairman, in his report said: 

Canada, exported 118,635 tons of Groundwood Pulp 
during the first eleven months of 1933 compared with 104,- 
038 tons for the same period the previous year. This in- 
crease, while to some extent in keeping with the prevailing 
improvement in newsprint consumption, is largly attri- 
butable to two main factors, namely :— 


(1) temporary curtailment of grinding operations in the 
United States, brought about by abnormally dry 
weather, and 

(2) elimination of the premium favouring the Scandina- 
vian producer following abandonment of the gold 
standard by the United States. 

The volume of Groundwood Pulp exported last year 


from Canada, though small in comparison to earlier years, 
represents nevertheless the first upward turn in the last 
eight years, as will be seen from the figures quoted here- 


under :— 
- U.S.A. U. Kingdom Total 


Tons Tons Tons 
SED. cackecndiscawousseesessenceees 258,527 109,957 382,078 
181,786 21,244 209,331 
193,759 15,000 208,759 
137,934 27,167 165,101 
100,799 15,371 116,170 
115,562 3,073 118,635 


Technical Section 


F, L. Mitchell, chairman, reported that the Section has 
had a year of useful activity despite the difficulties common 
to all. During the year 52 members resigned, one died 
and eight new members were admitted, making a net loss 
of 45, so that the membership at the end of the year stood 
at 247. Pleading for active support of the Section, he 
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referred to the possibility of the development of a news- 
print industry in the Southern States and said: “We believe 
that from a technical viewpoint the gap remaining to be 
bridged before good competitive Newsprint can be made 
in this locality is not so wide that this cannot be accom- 
plished by the researches which are being so actively con- 
ducted and which are receiving very substantial support. 
Our Section does not take an alarmist attitude toward this 
development but we feel we should point out to you that 
it is the considered opinion of those members of the Section 
who have studied the situation that the problem in the 
South has comparatively little left in it that requires solu- 
tion from a manufacturing viewpoint and that when once 
this has been demonstrated the question, in so far as its 
effect on the Canadian Newsprint Industry is concerned, is 
one of economics or the total delivered cost of the Southern 
product in competition with ours. The Section wishes to 
assure the Main Association that it is ready to render either 
individually or collectively any service which the Main 
Association may consider necessary to assist our newsprint 
manufacturers to maintain quality and delivered costs at 
levels which will discourage capital from entering the 
Southern field extensively. Therein we believe lies the most 


effective and permanent solution to this problem at the 


doorstep of our newsprint manufacturers which is receiving 
so much consideration and publicity at the present time.” 


Coated Paper Section 


Production of Coated Papers in 1933 compare very 
closely with 1932, mostly by reason of the fact that in the 
latter months of the year the noticeable improvement in 
general business was reflected in a better consumption of 
the various products of this Section. As a result of this 
A. P. Jewett, chairman, remarked, “I believe it is true that 
our members view the outlook for the coming year with 
considerably more optimism than was the case a year ago.” 


Tissue Paper Section 


George Carruthers, chairman, reported that the tissue 
paper demand seemed to have dropped during the year, 
and none of the seven tissue mills operated full time dur- 
ing the year. Over-production was added to by an Ameri- 
can company establishing a toilet converting plant in Tor- 
onto. The outlook for 1934, however, was more promising. 


The Woodlands Section 


Membership increased from 79 to 98 during the year, 
reported Howard Kennedy, chairman. He detailed numer- 
ous activities directed towards improving woods operations 
and decreasing cost. It has been estimated that 20 to 30 
per cent of the effort spent in bucking pulpwood had been 
lost due to the poor condition of saws used. As a result 
of the wide distribution of a circular on saw filing it was 
expected that a large percentage of this lost effort would 
be saved. Enough money was now promised to allow 
the commencement of the preparation of a text book on 
logging, sufficient data having already been obtained for the 
compilation. Plans were being made for the establishment 
of a school for camp cooks to improve diets and reduce cost. 
A saving of a cent a meal for all lumberjacks employed in 
Quebec Province at the present time would mean $750 to 
$1,000 per day saved for the industry. They hoped to do 
better than this. 


Wrapping Paper Section 


C. V. Caesar, chairman, reported that the production for 
the year showed a shrinkage of over 20 per cent—a serious 
matter seeing that even in normal times the capacity of 
Canadian wrapping paper mills far exceed the demand. 


Nevertheless, by co-operation among the mills the Canadian 
wrapping paper market has remained stable. The figures 
for the past five months encouraged them to believe that 
from now on they would see gradual but sure recovery. 


Annual Meetings of Sections 


The convention proper was featured on preceding days 
by the annual meetings of the Technical and Woodlands 
Sections, both being well attended and being made the occa- 
sion of the reading of valuable papers and interesting 
discussions. 

At the Woodland Section meeting A. M. Koroleff gave 
a talk on the work of the Section and other speakers were: 
J. W. Sutherland, “Horses in Woods Operations”; M. R 
Kane, “River Drive”; A. W. Bentley, “Marine Pulpwood 
Transportation”; C. G. Riley, Dominion Bureau of Plant 
Pathology, “Progress Report on Pulpwood Deterioration 
Studies”; Prof. R. C. Bryant, Yale School of Forestry, 
“Construction of Bridges”; J. A. H. Henderson; H. Ken- 
nedy, “Logging Camp Construction”; R. G. MacFarlane, 
“Woods Accounting’; H. J. Nelson, “Purchasing for 
Woods Operations”; J. E. Rothers, “A Study of Forest 
Depletion Charges.” 

At the Technical Section meeting papers were read by 
Dr. H. Hibbert, “Research Progress in Department of In- 
dustrial and Cellulose Chemistry”; Dr. O. Maass, “Re- 
search Progress in Department of Physical and Electro 
Chemistry”; Dr. J. H. Ross, “Research Progress in the 
Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories’; Vance Edwardes, “Modern Trends in Sulphite 
Pulp Preparation”; E. O. Houghton, “Sulphite Cooking 
with Ammonium Base Liquors”; R. T. Steedman, “Review 
of Bleaching Techniques”; W. A. Ketche, “Curl in Sul- 
phite Papers”; E. M. Little, “Possible Development in 
Machine Design for Low Sulphite News Furnished at High 
Speed”; L. E. Kendall, ““Modern Practice in Screening of 
Groundwood” ; Dr. W. B. Campbell, “Theoretical Analysis 
of Power Consumed in Grinding,” and a report on current 
laboratory investigation into the effect of grinder speed on 
groundwood carried into the realm of high speeds, by Dr. 
H. W. Johnston. 


Elections of Officers 


Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

Woodlands Section—Chairman, H. Kennedy; vice- 
chairman, W. A. Delahey; councillors, G. E. Boisvert, T. 
W. Earle, F. Faure, M. R. Kane, H. G. Schanche and J. O. 
Wilson. All were re-elected from the previous year, with 
the exception of Mr. Wilson, who succeeded J. D. Gilmour. 

Technical Section.—F. L. Mitchell, chairman; Dr. H. J. 
Rowley, L. C. Anderson, G. P. Grenberg, W. S. Kidd, S. E. 
Kay, and A. A. MacDiarmid; Woodlands Section H. Ken- 
nedy, chairman; W. A. Delahey, vice-chairman; G. E. 
Boisvert, T. W. Earle, F. Faure, J. O. Wilson, M. R. Kane, 
ro, Ae. Schanche, councillors, A. E. Cadman, treasurer, 
A. M. Koroleff, forester-secretary. 


Research Institute Work 


A partial list of comparatively recent results at the Re- 
search Institute was presented, drawing attention to Dr. 
Campbell’s studies on hydration of cellulose ; Dr. Campbell’s 
contribution to theories on drainage on paper machine 
wires; Dr. Johnston’s development of the pulp fraction- 
ating screen; Dr. Johnston’s discovery of a method of pro- 
ducing free and yet very strong groundwood pulp; Dr. 
Ross’ researches into kraft cooking processes; Dr. Maass’ 
studies of penetration of acid and other liquids into chips; 
the opacity meter developed by Dr. Richardson ; researches 
into light transmission through pulp in water suspensions, 
offering possibilities for determining correct degrees of 
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hydration; and Dr. Hibbert’s work on fundamentals of 
cellulose and lignin. 


Luncheon and Banquet 


In conjunction with the meetings of the Technical and 
Woodlands Sections a luncheon and banquet were held. 
Among the guests at the head table at the latter were: John 
Stadler, who was chairman for the occasion; Harold Crab- 
tree, president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion; Frank Mitchell, chairman of the Technical Section; 
Howard Kennedy, chairman of the Woodlands Section; 
chairmen of other sections of the Association, representa- 
tives of other bodies affiliated with the organization; A. S. 
Christie, president of the National Business Publications, 
Ltd., publishers of Pulp and Paper of Canada, and many 
others prominent in the industry. 

Mr. Crabtree remarking on the good spirit prevailing 
among the members, stated that he foresaw a golden future 
for the Association, including all companies enrolled in its 
membership, and a bright and rosy future for pulp and 
paper business in Canada as a whole. 


Philip Hano Dead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

HotyoxE, Mass., January 30, 1934—Word was received 
in this city today of the death at New York of Philip Hano, 
president of the Philip Hano Company of this city. He 
had lived at the Park Central Hotel in New York and 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital there. He was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 30, 1861, and was educated in 
the Philadelphia schools. 

For several years Mr. Hano worked as a reporter on 
the Philadelphia and New York newspapers and later en- 
tered the employ of Samuel Hano Company of Boston, 
printers. In 1890 he established the Philip Hano Company 
and had been active in the affairs of that company until his 
illness. In 1921 he moved the business from New York to 
Holyoke and first located in the American Braiding Com- 
pany building but later moved to larger quarters in the 
Municipal Gas and Electric Building on Canal street. 

Mr. Hano was the originator of many new ideas and 
improvements in manifold printing and developed his con- 
cern to a place of prominence in his line. He was a mem- 
ber of the Fossill Club composed of a group of writers. 

Surviving him are four sons, Edward of this city, and 
Herbert, Robert and Philip L. of New York; one daughter, 
Mrs. George Godfrey of New York, and several grand- 
children. 

The funeral will be held Thursday morning from the 
Riverside Memorial Chapel, 76th street and Amsterdam 
avenue, New York. Burial will be in the Mt. Hope 
cemetery, Westchester, N. Y. 


No Dumping of Russian Pulpwood 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., January 31, 1931—The Secretary 
of the Treasury has rescinded a previous order of his de- 
partment in connection with the dumping of pulpwood from 
European Russia and he now declares there is no dumping 
of it. 

In this connection Senator McNary of Oregon has intro- 
duced a resolution in the Upper House requesting the 
Secretary to transmit to the Senate immediately “all infor- 
mation available with respect to Treasury decision dated 
January 24, 1934, which vacates Treasury decision No. 
44620, in which a finding was made that convict labor is 
used in the production of lumber and pulpwood in certain 
areas in European Russia.” 
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Hearings on Labor Provisions Feb. 13 


WasuincrTon, D. C., January 31, 1934—Announcement 
has been made by the National Recovery Administration 
that hearings will be held February 13, in the Carlton Hotel 
by Deputy Administrator W. W. Pickard, on proposed 
modifications of labor provisions in three codes already 
approved. The codes are for the Paper and Pulp Indus- 
try; the Paper Bag Manufacturing Industry, and the News- 
print Industry. 

It was also announced that a hearing would be held by 
Deputy Pickard at the same time and the same place on a 
recommendation of the code authority of the Paper and 
Pulp Industry for restrictions on the acquisition by any 
member of the industry of new equipment for the manu- 
facture of products of the industry and the shifting from 
the manufacture of one type of product to another type. 

In approving the codes for the Paper and Pulp and the 
Newsprint industries the President laid down the condition 
that further hearing be held in each case for the purpose 
of determining the adequacy of the minimum wages estab- 
lished. In the code for the Paper Bag Manufacturing in- 
dustry, which has just been approved, cognizance was taken 
of the President’s condition in the preceding paper codes, 
and there appears in it, as Sec. 1 of the article on “General 
Labor Provisions”, the provision that “there shall be a 
rehearing by the Administrator on all of the provisions of 
Articles IV and V of this code”. These are the articles 
dealing with hours and wages. 


Bids for Government Paper 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., January 31, 1934—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has* received the following bids for 
108,000 pounds (12,000,000 sheets) of 8 x 10%, 9 Ibs., 
No. 40 white mimeograph paper, grain lengthwise ; Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, at 5.55 cents per pound; W. L. Jones, 
Inc., 5.6 cents; Allied Paper Mills, 5.75 cents; Bryant 
Paper Company, 5.85 cents; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, 5.965 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 5.82 cents; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 5.82 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 
6 cents; Reese & Reese, Inc., 5.978 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 6.615 cents; and Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 6.615 cents. 


Spaulding Pulp Mill Resumes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


NEWBERG, OrE., January 22, 1934—Local people regard 
the recent resumption of operations of the Spaulding Pulp 
and Paper mill here, as the “best news in years.” The 
plant, which has been idle for two years, has started up its 
chipping and acid or digesting units as the first steps to 
full production. Manufacture of pulp is expected to start 
within the next few weeks. Between 80 and 100 men will 
be employed when the mill is in full operation, officials 
said. Contracts for about 2,000 tons of pulp have been 
obtained from Japan with prospects of much larger orders, 
the company revealed. 


Install F. M. P. Circulating Systems 
The Munising Paper Company, Munising, Mich., has 
placed a contract for equipping all its digesters with cir- 
culating systems with Fibre Making Processes Inc., Chi- 
cago. The systems will include chip distributor and auto- 
matic control equipment. 
The Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis., 
has contracted for No. 4 F. M. P. circulating system, 
the first unit having been in operation for two years. 
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Preliminary Program for Paper Week 


The American Paper and Pulp Association has just is- 
sued the preliminary schedule of meetings for Paper Week, 


February 19-23 as follows: 


Monpay, Fesruary 19, 1934 


Association of Manufacturers and Converters 
of Tissue, Wrapping Tissue Association 
Executive Committee ................ 

American Paper and Pulp Association and 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Joint Meeting—Sym- 
posium on Paper Classification and 
SN, CCR CW bide eh aes. wee a-9 d 9-44 


Bristol Board Manufacturers Group ...... 
Cellulose Wadding Manufacturers Association 
U. S. Pulp Producers Association.......... 


Waterproof Paper Manufacturers Association 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. . 


Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Executive Authority—Luncheon 
TAPPI, Committee Chairmen—Luncheon.. . 
Association of Manufacturers and Converters 
of Tissue, Wrapping Tissue Association 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
Executive Committee 


Tuespay, Fesruary 20, 1934 


ae A, CE BOON... 5... sv ee ences 
Book Paper Manufacturers Association— 
Executive Committee and Executive 
ET niche ca bis sa'ese fbn ue he. § 474 


Kraft Paper Manufacturers Association, Ex- 
ecutive Authority ... 

Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Execu- 
tive Committee . 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association . . 


Association of Manufacturers and Converters 
of Tissue, Interfold Toilet Tissue Asso- 
ciation ; 

Waterproof Paper Manufacturers Association 


American Waxed Paper Association ....... 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Rag Content Group 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
Luncheon 
TAPPI—Engineering Division ............ 
TAPPI—Management Division ........... 
TAPPI—Converting and Consuming Division 
Writing Paper 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Sulphite Bond Group ................ 


Fepruary 21, 1934 
Hanging 


WEDNESDAY, 
Groundwood Paper Association, 
Paper Division 
Cardboard Manufacturers Association ...... 
TAPPI—Operating and Engineering Divi- 
sions 
TAPPI—tTesting and Raw Materials Division 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 a.m. 
All Day 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
All Day 
10:00 a.m. 
All Day 
10:00 a.m. 


All Day 


12:30 p.m. 
12:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
3:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 a.m 
All Day 


10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
All Day 


10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 

All Day 
10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


2:30 P.M. 


Book Paper Manufacturers Association... .. 


Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers 
| ree ener e 
Groundwood Paper Association, General 


EE Shida bing Sk Kast Ww Ab » a9 ok ooh RO 
Mrant Paper Association ................. 
Association of Newsprint Manufacturers of 

gt errr er ee 
Association of Manufacturers and Converters 

of Tissue 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, 

Paper and Pulp Buyers Group........ 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates ....... 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association . . 
Cover Paper Manufacturers Association, 

Executive Authority—Luncheon ‘ 
TAPPI—Operating and Research and De- 

velopment Divisions 
TAPPI—Operating Division 
Cover Paper Manufacturers Association .... 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 22, 1934 
TAPPI—Engineering and Management Divi- 
sions 
TAPPI—Operating Division and Color Com- 
mittee 
Book Paper Manufacturers Association ... . 
Gummed Industries Association ........... 


Binders Board Manufacturers Association, 
Luncheon 
TAPPI—Annual Luncheon—Speaker, W. W. 
Pickard, Deputy Administrator, N.R.A. 
American Paper and Pulp Association, Board 
of Governors—Dinner 


Fripay, Fesrary 23, 1934 
Paper Industry Authority and Executive 
Committee, A.P. & P.A.. 
Glazed and Fancy Paper 


Association ....... 


Manuf acturers 


10:00 a.x.. 
1:00 p.x. 
2:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
2:30 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
All Day 
1:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 


6:30 p.M. 


10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


Test Method for Alpha Cellulose Endorsed 


After exhaustive study of the modified method devel- 
oped at the Bureau of Standards for estimation of alpha 
cellulose in paper, two English scientists pronounced it 


“simple, 


rapid and accurate for practical application”. 


This test is used extensively as a measure of the cellulosic 
purity of papers, textiles, and fibers used in their manu- 


facture. 


Various test procedures have been proposed by 


workers in the cellulose field, but after a critical study of 
them, the English investigators selected the Bureau method 
for investigation, as it appeared to be the most satisfactory 
one. Each detail of the method that might influence the 
test results was given thorough study, but none was found 


to appreciably impair its accuracy. 


stated that its accuracy was so satisfactory as to 
The method was 


to the reliability of the results obtained”. 


The investigators 


“testify 


developed as a part of the Bureau’s work on permanence 
of record papers, because fiber purity is particularly im- 


portant for stability of paper. 


The critical study of the 


method is reported by Swainy and Bailey in the World’s 


Paper Trade Review, May 19, May 26, and June 2, 1933. 
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Deleware Section of TAPPI Micets 


The 17th regular meeting of the Delaware Valley Sec- 
tion of TAPPI was held on January 26, 1934, at the 
Engineers Club in Philadelphia, with about 65 members and 
guests present. Dr. G. E. Landt, Chairman, presided. 
Mr. A. C. Dreshfield, Technical Director of the Paper 
Makers Chemical Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich., then addressed 
the meeting on the subject of : 


“Agents and Methods to Make Paper Repellant Against 
Different Liquids.” 


Mr. Dreshfield opened his paper by enumerating the vari- 
ous factors involved in the subject and stressed the magni- 
tude of the assigned subject. To cover the entire field 
would result in tiresome detail and merely serve to bring 
the daily problems of mill operation into discussion. It 
was pointed out that the object of TAPPI is to promote 
the development of scientific research in the paper industry 
and apply the results of this research to the advantage of 
the industry. 

To date great progress has been made in the develop- 
ments of research in the industry. Much has been accom- 
plished in the way of improvements in repellant agents. It 
was pointed out that the various types of repellant action 
are not always related. There is a further subdivision into 
the degree of repellant action of various materials. 

Parchment is not waterproof but fairly greaseproof. 

Glassine is not greaseproof but is water repellant. 

Waxed paper is water repellant but not greaseproof. 

Cellophane answers all requirements except that of 
strength. 

A true water and greaseproof paper probably cannot be 
manufactured in a primary paper process, at least not by 
any method known today. A secondary process is neces- 
sary in order to retain the desirable characteristics of the 
paper and impart the special resistance properties of the 
sheet. 

Secondary processes are expensive today due to cost 
of materials and equipment. The opinion was expressed, 
however, that scientific research and development will prob- 
ably reduce the cost of producing special properties and 
qualities to a marketable price. 

Synthetic resins are at present not satisfactory due to 
their lack of pliability or their tackiness. The addition of 
other gums will probably aid in eliminating these objections. 

Use Requirements of Sheet: 

_ Food wrappers must be processed with the ultimate use 
in view, in order to eliminate the possibility of disintegra- 
tion by the contents of the package, and to guard against 
contamination of the food. 

Nitrocellulose treatment is cheapest today. Choice of 
solvent is highly important. Paraffine combined with a 
nitrocellulose lacquer provides complete water and grease 
resistance. Surface sizing of the paper cuts down amount 
of lacquer necessary. This treatment very adaptable to 
coloring and fancy designs. 

Cellulose acetate has great possibilities. 

_ Cellulose ethers have not yet been produced commercially 
in the U.S.A. 

_A cheap source of supply will probably open up the field 
ot use of these two materials. 

Mention was made of a new material called Tornisit 
(Chlorinated rubber) which is a white powdery material 
composed approximately of 30 per cent rubber and 70 per 
cent chlorine. It has a heat resistance of about 150 deg. 
Cent. A test sample of paper coated with this material 
shows perfect oil resistance after several months test. The 


film of coating is too small to be measured with a caliper. 

One major difficulty with processing paper for water and 
grease proofness is the fact that no lacquer developed so 
far is compatible with water. Hence a completely dry 
sheet of paper is necessary before treatment, and it has 
been impossible to develop emulsions suitable for beater use 
because of the curdling tendencies. 

The further development of solvent recovery systems and 
lacquers, along with the engineering developments of appli- 
cation will undoubtedly become, in the near future, of ut- 
most importance to specialty paper mills. 


Discussion 


Question—Cost and availability of cellulose stearate? 

ANSWER—Prices are at present out of line. The cheap- 
est is nitrocellulose. Others are available in small quanti- 
ties at $1.00 to $2.00 per pound, from Germany. Synthetic 
resins run up to $.30 Ib. Tornisit costs $.50. 

Question—Can Tornisit be used in beaters ? 

ANSWER—Yes, but not satisfactory due to difficulty of 
maintaining emulsion. 

Question—Why combine lacquers with wax? 

ANSWER—To obtain water resistance. 

‘ QuestIon—What developments have been made in the 
use of viscose? 

ANSWER— Viscose must be regenerated by the use of acid 
which liberates H,S. This is highly undesirable because of 
corrosive action. It will give sheet a high wet strength but 
no sizing action. Material is not stable and therefore can- 
not be kept for any length of time. 

Quest1IoN—What would be the result of combining vis- 
cose with glassine? 

ANswer—Probably a precipitation of cellulose. The 
materials will not combine to form a homogenous mixture. 


General Remarks 


There is no special advantage in beater sizing with cellu- 
lose derivatives as a solvent must be used eventually to 
set the material. 

Toluol, ethyl acetate, and ethylene dichloride are solvents 
for Tornisit. 

The sizing of butchers wrap is decidedly influenced by 
the beating separately of the sulphite pulp. 

Starch is a possibility in sizing mimeograph paper to 
prevent show-through. Too much rosin size will spoil 
mimeo effect. 

The relation of drying to sizing is highly important. An 
increase of wet pressing increases sizing up to a certain 
point. Aluminum rosinate apparently curds in presence 
of water and heat. Therefore there is a certain desirable 
point in regard to the dryness of the sheet and temperature 
of the dryers. 


Those Who Attended 


Those who attended were the following: G. B. Martin, 
General Dyestuff Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. R. 
Maull, Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia; Mr. Beansang and 
Mr. Shon from the same company; J. H. Hazelwood, Bar- 
ber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia; S. W. Macbeth, Dill 
& Collins, Inc., Philadelphia; W. P. Quinn, Container Cor- 
poration of America, Manayunk, Pa.; James McCalmont, 
Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia; C. M. Connor, Valley 
Forge Laboratories, W. Conshohocken, Pa.; G. J. Delly, 
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Dill & Collins, Inc.; J. J. Friel, same company; H. W. 
Drake, Individual Drinking Cup Company, Easton, Pa. ; 
Lawrence Gideon, same company; H. D. Kotz, Dill & 
Collins, Inc., Philadelphia ; H. E. Whitaker, same company ; 
A. M. Lund, Mazer Paper Company, Lansdowne, Pa. ; 
J. C. Harper, Jr., West Jersey Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J.; W. M. Shoemaker, National Vul- 
canized Fibre Company, Yorklyn, Del.; E. J. Albert, 
Thwing Instrument Company, Philadelphia; J. Carl 
Schmidt, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; A. E. Waugh, U. S. Rubber Company, Passaic, 
N. J.; R. W. Kumler, Bennett, Inc., Wilmington, Del. ; 
C. A. Bentz, P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa. ; 
E. V. Collins, Delaware Lackawanna and Western Coal 
Company, New York; J. C. Dieffenderfer, Paper Makers 
Chemical Corporation, Easton; W. O. Enenheiser, York 
Haven Paper Company, York Haven, Pa.; John Roslund, 
Moore & White Company, Philadelphia; C. E. Peterson, 
Riegel Paper Corporation, Riegelsville, N. J.; E. N. Wenn- 
berg, Continental Diamond Fibre Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa.; W. O. Hisey, P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove; H. M. Cyr, N. J. Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa. ; 
G. H. Detwiler, Heller & Merz Corporation, Philadelphia ; 
O. C. Cordes, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia; A. M. Cooper, same company ; 
Charles McDowell, McDowell Paper Mills, Manayunk; 
C. W. Rivise, Philadelphia; E. N. Glauner, ner 
Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, Pa.; J. Mc- 
Andrews, McOowell Paper Mills, Manayunk ; M C Max- 
well, same company ; Jacob Edge, Downingtown Manufac- 
turing Company, Downingtown; D. Manson Sutherland, 
Jr., Trenton, N. J.; H. L. Becher, Agosote Millboard 
Company, Trenton, N. J.; A. W. Wickham, MacAndrews 
& Forbes Company, Camden, N. J.; C. W. Hoffman, Riegel 
Paper Corporation, Milford, N. J.; F. H. Wyman, National 
Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J.; R. W. ~—n 
MacAndrews & Forbes Company, Camden, eae aS 
Winslow, General Electric Company, Philadelphia; . E. 
Plumstead, Jessup & Moore Paper Company, Wilmington, 
Del.; C. A. Shubert, Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia; E. 
S. Hinman, Penn Fibreboard Corporation, 7m, oat 2. 
K. Cleveland, Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadelphia : 
F. W. Varden, Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia ; 
M. D. Reuben, York Haven Paper Company, York Haven, 
Pa.; A. J. Luettgen, P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove, Pa.; G. E. Landt, Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Pa.; G. F. Nogg, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; C. E. Kinney, same company ; 
H. P. Cannon, Container Corporation of America, Mana- 
yunk; W. T. Marble, Walter Quinn, Glenn Reneger, of 
same company; Miss R. M. Cobb, Lowe Paper Company, 
Ridgefield, N. J.; D. S. Chamberlin, National Oil Products 
Company, Harrison, N. J.; and H. C. Schwalbe, Dill & 
Collins, Inc., Philadelphia. 


International Pulp Co. Elects Officers 


GOUVERNEUR, N.Y., January 29, 1934-—A meeting of the 
stockholders of the International Pulp Company was held 
this week at which officers and directors were chosen. The 
officers elected were as follows: Michael Doyle, president ; 
William C. Geer, vice president ; William H. Stillhammer, 
treasurer; Stephen J. McCrimlisk; John J. Wallace, gen- 
eral superintendent. Directors elected included the officers 
and Frederick N. Belding, Kendall B. Castle, Frank P. 
McCarthy and Charles N. Rambe. The officers and direc- 
tors will also serve in the same capacity for the Oswegatchie 
Light and Power Co. 
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Code Hearing for Expanding and Specialty 
Paper Products Industry 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., January 31, 1934—Much of the 
public hearing on the proposed code of fair competition for 
the Expanding and Specialty Paper Products Industry, con- 
ducted January 26 before Assistant Deputy Administrator 
D. H. Tulley at the Willard Hotel, was devoted to argu- 
ments by representatives of the Envelope Industry to prove 
that this industry should come under their own code, ap- 
proved January 23 and effective on February 5. 

Alvah Bushnell, spokesman for the Expanding and 
Specialty Paper Products Industry, opened the session by 
proposing certain amendments to the code as printed, one 
of which would eliminate the proposed southern differential, 
while another would change the minimum hourly wage rate 
for females from 35 cents to 33 cents. A third amendment 
would make certain exceptions to the maximum work week 
where such restrictions would hold up production for an 
entire plant. Time and one-third for all such overtime 
would be paid. 

Ronald R. Bliss, speaking for the Envelope Manufac- 
turing Association of America, then took the stand and 
stated that the industry proposing the code, should, by every 
conceivable test, be under the code of his group. All mem- 
bers of the industry under discussion, he stated, made enve- 
lopes, and should be under the same labor, hour and fair 
trade practice provisions as his own group. 

“The interests of labor in the Envelope Industry,” he 
said in conclusion, “will suffer if the labor provisions of the 
proposed code are approved. It would establish for em- 
ployees engaged in the production of these specialty enve- 
lopes a basic work week of 40 hours, as compared with a 
basic work week of 35 hours under the Envelope Code. It 
would establish for female labor, which is the principal 
labor employed in the manufacture of specialty envelopes, 
a minimum wage rate of 33 cents per hour in the North, 
as compared with the rate of 40 cents per hour prescribed in 
the Envelope Code.” 


The argument lasted for more than two hours. In con- 
cluding the hearing, Assistant Deputy Administrator Tulley 
pointed out to the members of the industry sponsoring the 
order, that, in order to protect themselves, they should write 
a letter to the National Recovery Administrator asking to be 
excepted from the Envelope Code when it goes into effect, 
explaining all their reasons for demanding a separate code 
of their own. 


Micarta Replaces Wood for Suct*- . Covers 

The Micarta suction box cover used on a paper machine 
may be summed up by saying that it costs more per cover 
but less per year of service. It can do this because it is 
uniform—it doesn’t wear in ridges. It wears down very 
slowly. There have been covers which ran 120 days con- 
tinuously before being resurfaced. Wire and felt life are 
increased. The arrangement and spacing of holes has been 
mathematically worked out to give almost perfect uni- 
formity of suction area across the box. Streaks are elim- 
inated. The holes are smooth and remain so. They do not 
plug up. 

These results have been brought about by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by refinement and attention to detail and stand 
as another achievement in. the application of Micarta to 


difficult jobs. 
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A Discussion of Conditions and the Outlook 


By S. L. Willson' 


It is interesting and profitable to review our progress in 
life—and natural that each of us should be particularly 
interested in that part of life’s activities to which we give 
the most of our time and attention. In discussing condi- 
tions today, it is not my intention to cover a long period of 
time because the past few years have been replete with so 
many problems which, if discussed, would take too much 
space. 

Things of momentous importance are happening in all 
lines of endeavor. It’s a world of changes—at present 
more or less kaleidoscopic—if not revolutionary. The 
changes in life are varied and continuous; so far as in- 
dustry, changes in methods of conducting business, and 
changes in our ideas of cooperation. We rapidly changed 
after 1929 from prosperity to a period of distress. Distress 
compels us to think—and thoughts under distressing con- 
ditions compel us to think of others as well as of ourselves. 
One of the benefits of the distressing depression has been 
the bringing together of men who previously considered 
themselves self-sufficient, independent, and even antago- 
nistic to those considered as competitors. 


Suspicion, Prejudice and Fear 


It is hardly necessary for the purpose of this paper to go 
back of January 1, 1933. We all know the conditions at 
that time which was after a three-year period of increasing 
depression. Soon after, the new administration took hold 
of the governmental activities—and things have been pop- 
ping ever since, due to suspicion, prejudice and fear. A 
man with prejudice prevents the application of logic and 
common sense to the settlement of problems that surround 
him. Suspicion is perhaps less destructive because one’s 
opinion is less apt to be orally expressed. Fear, another 
deterrent to improvement is perhaps the most destructive. 
It is the dominating instinct in life. It influences prac- 
tically all of man’s controlled acts. Fear of poverty inspires 


the ambition which averts it; fear of the law keeps a man 
in discipline; fear is an influence in all religion. Fear 
combined with logical thought solves our difficulties, but 
mixed with unbridled imagination—leads to disaster. 
America’s history of the past decade is a picture of the 
effects of fear in all its phases. A combination of these 
three factors—prejudice, suspicion and fear have prevented 
a quicker recovery. 

Many governmental activities have been inaugurated 
within the past year. Ask any one what he thinks of any 
one of them and you will invite criticism, but you will find 
much of the criticism based upon the analysis of the rela- 
tive effect of the proposed activity upon the critic himself, 
and with little or no consideration given to the possible 
benefits to an industry. With admirable selfishness he re- 
duces all the larger problems of the universe to terms af- 
tecting himself. 


The National Recovery Act 


_ Among the activities with which I am the most familiar 
is the National Recovery Act, and I am very much inter- 
ested in it from a personal standpoint, because it is a plan 
similar to one proposed by me in a letter to the present 
President of the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
August, 1931, 

I should say the main difference in the present NIRA 
was in method of procedure. I recommended that each 
large industry select its own Deputy Administrator, who 


President, American Writing Paper Co., Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


would become an association member without voting powers 
on a small Advisory Board appointed by the President, but 
clothed with sufficient governmental authority to enforce 
compliance with his decisions. I am inclined to think that 
before long, industry will be asked to assume their responsi- 
bilities in some such manner. 

I have never felt that any of the plans were sure anti- 
dotes to counteract depression, but most of them have 
qualities that serve to retard a worse condition. We cannot 
legislate prosperity. Prosperity comes from natural causes, 
not from artificial stimulants, although the artificial stimu- 
lants may sow the seed of real prosperity, and that is what 
I believe is now taking place. It is my belief that improve- 
ment in business conditions began over a year ago, imper- 
ceptible yet actual. The old reliable law of supply and 
demand began to operate, and has been accelerated by the 
governmental activities. We should no longer talk of 
crisis, we should talk of recovery and prosperity. Most of 
us have faced critical situations and awaited the outcome 
of consultations or conferences, the result of which moulded 
our view-point, or decided whether or not the crisis had 
been passed. Millions of people now realize that the crisis 
is past and have replaced their fear with courage. Courage 
is the seed of confidence, and confidence means good busi- 
ness. So far as the NRA is concerned, after consultations 
and conferences it has done a corking job—certainly for 
the paper industry. Let’s see some of the things accom- 
plished. 


What NRA Has Done for the Paper Industry 


It has enabled the industry to. build up an association 
that was disintegrating, and which now represents nearly 
every mill in the country and to prompt their support in 
financing it. 

It has enabled the industry to increase the number of 
those employed by 22 per cent. 

It has increased .pay-rolls at the rate of $70,000,000 per 
year, through increased wage rates and employment. 

It has developed cooperation between competitors and 
eliminated jungle competition ; it prevents the selling below 
costs, and it has resulted in the standardization of grades 
and prices. 

It has been the means of getting those engaged in the 
industry to study their cost and merchandising problems 
and to re-establish trade customs and trade practices, which 
had long been violated or ignored. 

These benefits to the paper industry have their parallel 
in other industries. In the beginning the NRA was looked 
upon as a measure under. which the government was to 
practically control industry, therefore its application was 
feared, was looked upon with suspicion and prejudice. To- 
day, however, no such feeling exists. I predict that if any 
effort, now or in the next few years, is made for a suspen- 
sion of the Act, that nearly all the large industries would 
go en mass to Washington and plead for its continuance, 
for the reason that the larger or basic industries realize that 
under the NRA Codes regeneration has displaced disinte- 
gration, order has displaced chaos, businesslike principles 
have displaced jungle laws, and these changes have created 
confidence—the basis for business recovery. 


Fifteen Per Cent Improvement 


Every industrialist with whom I have recently talked re- 
garding business conditions has made the statement that 
the year 1933 was better than 1932, and that the current 
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year will show improvement over the past year. The gen- 
eral conditions in my opinion are about 15 per cent better 
than a year ago, although during the past three months the 
reaction to the speculative buying during the summer 
months has been keen. The proposed plan of inflation will 
continue as long as the gold value of the dollar is allowed 
to decline, or as long as there is a failure to agree upon 
an International standard of exchange. So long as Eng- 
land continues off the gold standard, which compels other 
countries to do likewise, just so long will there be main- 
tained in this country a low dollar value. When England 
startled the world in Sepember, 1931, by abandoning the 
gold standard, some twenty other countries followed, which 
made it difficult for the countries still maintaing a gold 
standard, and notably the United States, to sell its products 
to other countries. Our tariff became of no protective 
value. The currencies of those countries were debased 
from 30 to 60 per cent, with the result that foreign made 
goods flooded this country, compelled the shutting down 
of our mills, threw men out of employment and increased 
the already disastrous business conditions. As an illustra- 
tion which hits the paper business, bleached pulp before 
depreciation of the English currency was $70.00 per ton 
and then dropped to $42.00, causing pulp mills in many sec- 
tions of the country to close, and this low price did not 
represent the minimum price that could have been made if 
full advantage of the depreciated currency values had been 
used, but it did serve the purpose of securing the United 
States market for pulp. 


President’s Act Justified 


I would like to see the gold standard reinstated; it mat- 
ters not whether with a 50 cent, 60 cent or a 100 cent dol- 
lar, but it will have to be internationally recognized as a 
stabilized standard. The President’s action in lowering the 
dollar value, in my opinion, was justified. It is giving 
those countries off the gold standard a dose of their own 
medicine and has sent them on jaggs which need “the gold 
cure”. Someone very aptly illustrated the principle in- 
volved by referring to a poker game in which four men 
were contesting for each other’s checks. They started with 
the understanding that the value of the checks would be 
one dollar, when one or two dominant players who saw 
they were going broke decided they were only going to 
pay 50 cents for their checks, and they put it over. Well, 
the only thing for the other players was to follow and con- 
sider their chips of the same value. Johnny Bull started 
the game issuing one dollar checks but changed to 50 cent 
checks, or some value between, and Uncle Sam had to 
accept that value to protect himself—so here we are with a 
low value dollar. 

Among the other governmental activities is the CWA. 
This, in my opinion, will be a remarkable aid in business 
recovery. In the southern sections of our country its bene- 
fits, coupled with the price of cotton, are being felt to a 
marked extent right now, and similar benefits to a less 
extent are accruing in all parts of the country. Expendi- 
tures of the mammoth proportions named are bound tempo- 
rarily to increase purchasing power which may create a 
permanent demand for all basic commodities, if not luxu- 
ries. The benefits from those expenditures are as yet 
hardly felt, but prosperity depends a lot upon how rapidly 
money circulates, rather than upon the size of the dollar 
and by early spring I believe it will become like a spring 
freshet on its way to the sea of prosperity. 


Tremendous Program in Right Direction 


There are many other activities contributing to better 
conditions, and while I do not endorse them 100 per cent, 


I shall not attempt to criticise because I have nothing better 
to offer. I do know that a tremendous program has been 
planned in the right direction ; that it necessitates intelligent 
understanding and patience and that the results can be of 
greater benefit to industry than any step taken within the 
last two decades. 


Should Not Attempt to Avoid Terms 


We should not attempt to evade the terms of any code 
nor endeavor to have those directly obligated thereunder 
violate the terms. This I know has been done, is being 
done with premeditation, and will continue to be done, but 
for those chiselers, I want to express my contempt. 

In my opinion, in two years from this time we shall be 
in an era of industrial prosperity equal to that of after 
the war period. That may seem to be a bold statement, 
but it’s sincere, even if it proves inaccurate. 


TRADE CUSTOMS HEARING HELD 
(Continued from page 11) 


the paper industry fully justify the trade practice rules 
they were proposing. In this connection, he made par- 
ticular reference to the freight and price differentials, warn- 
ing that they must be proved sound before the NRA could 
be expected to approve them. 

A. H. Chamberlain Approves Clause 

Mr. Pickard also displayed interest in a clause providing 
that manufacturers. might recommend retail price. He 
asked several witnesses for their comment on the provi- 
sion. One of those questioned was A. H. Chamberlain, of 
the National Trade Paper Association, who tacitly approved 
the clause. 

The fair practice codes taken up in the hearing were for 
the following divisions of the paper and pulp industry: 

Pulp, Writing Paper, Sulphite Paper, Cover Paper, 
Ground Wood Paper, Fibreboard, Blotting Paper, Leather- 
board, Kraft Paper, Glassine and Greaseproof Paper, Blot- 
ting Paper (tablet and matrix), Bristol Board, Cardboard, 
Binders Board, Tissue Paper, Book Paper, and Cellulose 
Wadding. 

Since the codes were virtually the same in all contro- 
versial points, most of the discussion came on the first 
one considered—that for the book paper division. The 
periodical publishers, through Mr. Harrington, protested a 
number of provisions in this code, notably one placing a 
6 per cent interest charge on all invoices not paid in thirty 
days. Harrington said this would work a great hardship 
on his group and asked that credit be extended for ninety 
days. He said 90 per cent of the periodical publishers of 
the country had been “in the red” for three years. 

The same provision recurred in a number of the other 
codes, and when the writing paper code was taken up a 
little later, Harrison Baldwin, presenting it, replied to Mr. 
Harrington on the credit provision. Citing figures to show 
that manufacturers of writing paper, as a group, had oper- 
ated at net losses of 5.6 per cent in 1932, and 1.5 per cent 
in 1933, Mr. Baldwin declared: “We would be glad to 
assume the functions of bankers to periodical publishers or 
any other group of customers, but our financial situation 
will not permit it.” 


To Seek a Greater Degree of Uniformity 


At the conclusion of the hearing, Deputy Administrator 
Pickard announced that in the informal conferences to 
follow an effort would be made to rewrite the codes to 
bring about a greater degree of uniformity. 

Five days were given for all interested parties to file 
briefs. 
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Obituary 


Morris Feinberg 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., January 29, 1934—Morris Feinberg, 
aged 63, founder and treasurer of the Boston Paper Board 
Company, waste paper dealers and box board merchants at 
161-171 Albany street, died at Beth Israel Hospital Mon- 
day, after a three days’ illness. He had been at his house, 
58 Crawford street, Roxbury, recovering from an injured 
foot and was stricken with appendicitis on the previous 
Saturday. Mr. Feinberg was a member of a large family 
that carried on business in various divisions of the waste 
trades. He had been engaged in the waste paper business 
most of his life, starting with the firm of B. Feinberg & 
Sons, Chelsea, Mass. In 1914 he founded the Boston Paper 
Board Company, which has been at the same location ever 
since. The business of the concern gradually broadened 
until it became one of the most important in New England. 
For a number of years Mr. Feinberg had been a leading 
factor in the exportation of waste paper and the handling 
of newspaper waste. The firm is well known as a handler 
of specialties, including the production of school blocks and 
other converted items. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Anna Feinberg, six 
children, Harry M. Feinberg, of 46 Grant avenue, Newton, 
Mass., president of the establishment founded by his 
father and a graduate of Harvard in the Class of 1917; 
Mrs. Maurice Weisman, of 58 Crawford street, Roxbury ; 
Mrs. Benjamin Wolman, of Waterville, Me.; Mrs. Roland 
Siskind, of Lawrence, Mass.; Benjamin Feinberg, a gradu- 
ate of Wentworth Institute and equipment manager of his 
father’s company, and Walter, a senior at Harvard, and 
five brothers. William, Arthur, Israel, Sam and Abraham, 
all well known in Boston. . 

More than 2,000 persons attended the funeral, held in 
Mishkan Tefila Temple, Roxbury. From the temple, the 
funeral cortege proceeded to the Hebrew Educational Alli- 
ance, Roxbury, which was founded by Mr. Feinberg in 
1914 for enabling deserving Jews to obtain a college educa- 
tion. As a tribute to the generosity of the founder and his 
work in aiding the needy, a special service was conducted 
there. 


A. W. Stitt 

The River Raisin Paper Company, of Monroe, Mich., 
announces the death of A. W. Stitt, secretary of the com- 
pany since it was organized about twenty years ago. 

Mr. Stitt was born in Pulaski, Lawrence County, Pa., 75 
years ago, lived in Jackson for several years before moving 
to Monroe in 1910. 

Always active in civic affairs, he served as president of 
the Red Cross in Monroe during the World War and was a 
member of the School Board for twelve years, three of 
which he was president. 


Philip Weston 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PirTsFIELD, Mass., January 29, 1934—Philip Weston, 
president of the Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, Mass., 
for fourteen years, and former president of the American 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association, died January 
25 at his Crofut street residence. Mr. Weston was born in 
Dalton, February 18, 1881, son of the late Byron and Julia 
Mitchell Weston. His father was a Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Weston attended Yale and was a member of the 
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Yale Club of New York. He was a director of Pittsfield 
Third National Bank and Trust Company and the Pitts- 
field Co-operative Bank. 

He is survived by a wife, who is the former Theodora L. 
Pomeroy; a son, Philip Weston, Jr.; two daughters, the 
Misses Katherine Louise and Theodora Anne Weston; a 
brother, Donald M. Weston, of Pittsfield, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Hale Holden, of Chicago and Mrs. John McWilliams, 
of Pasadena, Cal. 


David McBride 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoxe, Mass., January 30, 1934—David McBride, 
aged 55, of 17 Carlton street, died last week at his, home 
after a long illness. He was for some time manager of the 
Nonotuck Division of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany and later became buyer of supplies with desk in the 
general offices of the company. He later elected to go 
into business for himself as broker in paper supplies. He 
was a member of the Mt. Tom Lodge of Masons, Melha 
Temple Shriners, and a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, being a member of the local camp of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Besides his wife, Jeanne, he left 
one son, Alfred R., of Philadelphia; and a sister, Mrs. 
John Hyde, of Chicopee. 

The funeral was held Thursday afternoon, with burial 
in Forestdale cemetery. 


Favor Loan to Malone Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Matone, N. Y., January 29, 1934—A plan is now under 
way by which it is possible that operations will soon be 
resumed at the Malone Paper Company here. A meeting 
was held this week at which prominent business men ex- 
pressed themselves as being favorable towards making a 
proposition with the industrial loan division of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation relative to a loan. It is con- 
tended by those sponsoring the plan that such a loan would 
provide the necessary working capital to permit an immedi- 
ate resumption of operations at the local mill. A resolution 
has already been adopted by the village board in which it 
was brought out that the plant is among the leading indus- 
trial establishments in this section besides providing work 
to about 175 men. The reopening of the plant will be wel- 
comed by merchants hereabouts and it is contended that a 
general improvement in business would result. The mill 
was recently placed on the market but the scheduled sale 
did not materialize because plans for re-organization of the 
company were announced. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., Passaic, N. J., 
Employs V-Belt Merchandising Manager 


Charles H. Bauer has been engaged as merchandising 
manager of the V-belt department of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Division, Passaic, N. J. 

Bauer enjoys a wide acquaintance with distributors 
throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico and the 
West Indies. He has had long experience in this special- 
ized field. 

He should be instrumental in rendering valued service 
to the V-belt trade. 


Gordon Baldwin Elected Vice-President 


At a meeting held January 24, G. Gorton Baldwin was 
elected vice-president of Perkins & Squier Company to suc- 
ceed his father, the late George B. Baldwin. Gorton Bald- 
win has been connected with this company for upwards of 
ten years. 
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Indianapolis Demand Improves 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIs, Ind., January 29, 1934—Some improve- 
ment was seen in paper demand in this territory after the 
fifteenth of the month. The first two weeks of the new 
year failed to show the volume of business desired, but 
inventories have been completed now and buyers are enter- 
ing the market in better shape. Quite a few desirable con- 
tracts have been signed and the buyers seem to feel there is 
certain to be a stronger market before the coming of spring. 
The gradual business increase the last two weeks of the 
month was not confined to any few grades, but the entire 
list seemed more in demand. 

The improvement in newsprint and the ground wood 
markets is particularly noticeable just now. After a couple 
of years in the proverbial dumps this favorable reaction is 
particularly pleasing. Newspaper publishers say that while 
advertising lineage is far from what it should be there is 
some improvement over the same period a year ago. Most 
of the state papers are carrying quite a bit of business and 
more pages than has been the rule. 

Box and container factories seem content with a cure 
tailed production program, though most of them are pro- 
ducing enough to fill orders and have something left with 
which to restock their warehouses, which had been emptied 
as nearly as possible for inventory. Prices are being held 
firm and the rule is to take a legitimate profit rather than 
attempt to force volume up through reduced prices. 

The fine paper field is keeping step with the improvement 
in other lines. 

Books and covers have come back in good shape follow- 
ing the holiday season. 

Paper stock men are more heartened than they were. 
Some orders are being received and prices have advanced 
slightly. The demand for good quality rag seems to be 
better than for other lines. It also is reported there is an 
increasing demand for twine, an item that has made the 
trade little money for some years. 


Glassophane and Glassorap 


Axel Malm, president of the Glassophane Corporation, 


Middle City Building, Philadelphia, Pa., states that 
“results obtained from chemical laboratory experiments 
running back over a period of years have produced the 
formulas and treatment which we are now in a position to 
apply to certain kinds of papers. When these papers have 
been treated a new product is produced which we call 
GLASsOPHANE and this product we plan to make into trans- 
parent paper milk bottles, beer bottles and sealed contain- 
ers. We require a loosely made closely woven waterleaf 
sheet of paper free from sizing and clay and of a 10 to 12 
point thickness, light in weight and with a smooth but not 
hard finish surface on both sides. This we find gives us a 
perfect bottle stock and when we divide the territories of 
United States into the Dairy Centers and Refinery Centers 
we find that the demand for paper will run into very large 
requirements. 

“The bottles and containers which we are producing are 
patented by us and are of a simple, but practical design 
and our automatic machines will produce them at a rate of 
60 to 80 per minute. A quart bottle takes a sheet of paper 
12 x 12 inches, weight not to exceed 14 of an ounce and 
thickness not to vary below 10 points nor over 12 points. 
Our plan is to treat the paper at the paper mill and 
contract for the finished GLAssopHANE between the dairies 
and brewers and refineries directly with the paper mills, 
while our machines will be leased to these same people. 


“In the course of the development work on Glasso. 
phane as herein described, we also completed a new Wrap- 
ping material which we call Glassorap. It is produced 
by much the same process as Glassophane only we use as 
a basic material a 20 lbs. (480 sheets 24 x 36) full 
bleached, machine glazed Milscherlick sulphite pulp paper 
having a 12 Ib. Mullen test. Glassorap is a new trans- 
parent, waterproof, oil and greaseproof product which 
lends itself excellently for wrapping food stuffs and bread 
cakes and the like and for bag manufacturing as well as 
transparent envelopes and many other products. 

“When we have treated the paper we have two pounds 
of Glassorap out of each pound of paper and as this type 
of paper can be produced for about $80.00 per ton at to- 
day’s quotations and as we do not double the cost by our 
treatment but do double the weight we still have our new 
Glassorap for about $60.00 per ton. This is an exceedingly 
low price and the material has many exclusive qualities 
and is of splendid appearance. We are constantly in 
search of basic materials, papers even better suited for 
our work than those mentioned in this article and we feel 
we have accomplished quite a great deal already and there- 
fore, write mills to investigate our product with the view 
in mind of becoming the manufacturer of our product 
which offers to the paper industry new fields, new uses 
and new profitable manufacturing conditions.” 


Arkansas Paper Co. to Handle Fine Paper 
[FROM OUR kEGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

LittLe Rock, Ark., January 29, 1934—The Arkansas 
Paper Company announces the opening of a fine paper de- 
partment, to be under the personal supervision of Clarence 
B. Smith, formerly manager of the Western Newspaper 
Union at Little Rock, who is widely and favorably known 
among the printers and publishers of Arkansas. 

The company announces that “a complete new stock of 
print, poster, book, bonds, ledgers, writings, envelopes, ship- 
ping tags, cut cards, etc., comparable with any available 
in this trade area will be in stock at 622 East Markham 
street on or about January 25.” 


To Prohibit Imports of Pulpwood 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincrton, D. C., January 31, 1934—Representative 
Bland of Virginia, has introduced a bill in the House “to 
prohibit the importation of pulpwood, wood pulp, or any 
wood susceptible of use in manufacturing paper.” The bill 
has been referred to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and is as follows: 

That the importation of all pulpwood, wood pulp, or 
other wood susceptible of being used in the manufacture 
of paper is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this Act shall be deemed to be 
a part of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


W. W. Rowe Gets Brown Award 


Ward W. Rowe, salesman for the Messinger Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been awarded the first monthly prize 
of $25.00 in the L. L. Brown Quality Selling Contest. 
This event is one in which the L. L. Brown Paper Com- 
pany of Adams, Mass., offers suitable wards to salesmen 
who report the most interesting and effective sales of L. L. 
Brown papers which they make as a direct result of using 
0 company’s new selling manual, “Facts About Paper 

alues”’. 
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COMING EVENTS 


AmprICAN Paper AND Putp Association, Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 19-23. Annual Meeting, Friday, 
February 23. 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, February 19-22. Luncheon, Thursday, February 22. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Tuesday, February 20. 

New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies, Annual Banquet 
Hotel Commodore, Wednesday, February 21. 

NaTIONAL Parer TRADE AssOcIATION OF THE Unitep States, Convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February, 19-21. 


PAPER CLASSIFICATION AND STANDARDS 
TO FEATURE TAPPI MEETING 


What will virtually be an unofficial hearing on the 
subject of paper classification and standards will be the 
opening gun signalling the start of paper week at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City, on February 
19. This meeting will be held jointly by the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the associate member 
organizations of the latter. 

Under the provisions of the NRA it has been neces- 
sary for the paper companies to file prices for their 
products. In due time there will probably be investigations 
made to determine a policy for establishing prices based 
on cost of production and quality standards. 

Although much progress has been made in cost account- 
ing methods due to the stimulus of government require- 
ments, under the income tax laws there has been little or 
no concerted effort to grade papers by means of physical 
or chemical methods. The greatest progress in this latter 
activity has been made by paper converters and consum- 
ers, large buyers of papers who, having a fair appreciation 
of the use requirements of the papers they buy, have 


attempted to establish yard sticks whereby the desired 
properties might be measured. ~ 

The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry has been studying pulp and paper properties {for 
nineteen years and has adopted a considerable number of 
standards which refer for the most part to pulp and paper 
testing methods. These methods are the foundation jor 
all paper specifications. 

Recently the Technical Association made a survey to 
determine the most important properties of the important 
types of papers. The result of this survey appeared in the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL of January 11, page 40, This sur- 
vey brought to light the fact that while many testing meth- 
ods have been adopted there are some very important 
ones still to be developed. The development of such meth- 
ods will constitute an important part of the work to be 
done in 1934. 

The meeting on January 19 is open to everyone inter- 
ested and should be considered by all trade associations as 
the first important day of their meetings. No trade asso- 
ciation manager or member of any marketing or standard- 
izing committee can afford to be absent since it is very 
important that all who are interested in paper grading or 
classification and standards get together for the purpose of 
understanding the fundamental basis of future work to 
be done. 

Members of the Paper Industry Authority are expected 
to be present and to take part in the discussion. Although 
it is too early to announce the names of those who will 
lead discussions the following tentative program will indi- 
cate the nature of the meeting. 

J. E. Plumstead of Jessup & Moore Paper Company will 
talk on “The Economic Significance of Paper Specifica- 
tions.” 

Representatives of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion will give the merchants viewpoint. 

The purchasers viewpoint will be given by the purchas- 
ing agent of a company buying a large quantity of various 
kinds of paper. 

The consumers viewpoint will be given by a well known 
representative of the buying public. 

There will be talks on operating tolerances from the 
superintendents point of view, and the current work by 
trade associations will be outlined. 

C. C. Heritage of the Oxford Paper Company and vice- 
president of TAPPI, will outline the facilities of the Tech- 
nical Association for the study of the problem of paper 
classification. 

Frederic C. Clark, chairman of the TAPPI Operating 
Division, will talk on “Trade Names and Their Signi- 
ficance,” and representatives of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory will discuss the TAPPI Questionnaire on Use 
Requirements of Paper. 

The program will be spread out to occupy an entire 
day so that each subject may be freely discussed by those 
who attend and all are welcome to enter into the general 
discussion. 

The meeting is scheduled to begin at 10:00 a.m. Mon- 


day, February 19, 1934, in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
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Middle-Western Set-up of the Code Authority 
for the Paper Distributing Trade 


Cuicaoo, IIl., January, 29, 1934—A meeting of the Mid- 
dle States Regional Committee of the Code Authority of 
the Paper Distributing Trade was held at the Blackstone 
Hotel on January 23. 

The members of the committee are as follows: Richard 
S. Bull, chairman, Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago; W. E. 
Beier, vice-chairman, Beier & Co., Chicago; F. Forch- 
heimer, Chatfield & Woods Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Henry 
Whitaker, Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
James A. Alcorn, Alling & Cory Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. W. Roehm, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, 
Mich.; D. J. Wittrock, Paragon Paper Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; D. M. Finch, Crown Paper and Bag Co., Jack- 
son, Mich.; Harry Horder, Associated Stationers Supply 
Company, Chicago. 

The regional committee is made up of the member of 
the Paper Trade Code Authority from the Middle States 
Region and the chairman and vice chairman of the sub- 
committees of the various trading areas. 

The Middle States Region comprises western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, most of Kentucky, the Southern 
peninsula of Michigan, the northern part of the state of 
Illinois, the state of West Virginia and southeastern part 
of the state of Wisconsin. 

This region is divided into five trading areas as follows: 

Pittsburgh area comprising Western Pennsylvania, part 
of West Virginia and Eastern Ohio. 

Cleveland trading area comprisng Northern Ohio and 
Northwest corner of Pennsylvania. 

Cincinnati trading area comprising Southern Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, part of West Virginia and most of Indiana. 

Michigan trading area comprising the Southern peninsula 
of Michigan and Northwestern Ohio. 

Chicago trading area comprising Northern Illinois, 
Northwestern Indiana and Southeastern Wisconsin. 

Arrangements have been made for the appointment of 
sub-committees for each of these trading areas who will set 
up at once the necessary machinery for the local adiminstra- 
tion and enforcement of the Code. 

Permanent officers will be established for the Middle 
States Region very shortly. At present, the temporary 
address of the Middle States Regional Committee is—333 
South Desplaines street, Chicago. 

The temporary addresses of the various trading area sub- 
committees at present are as follows: 

Chicago Trading Area Sub-Committee—W. E. Beier, 
chairman, Beier & Company, 320 E. North Water street, 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati Trading Area Sub-Committee—Henry Whita- 
ker, chairman, Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Michigan Trading Area Sub-Committee—R. W. Roehm, 
chairman, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland Trading Area Sub-Committee—James A. Al- 
corn, chairman, Alling & Cory Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Trading Area Sub-Committee—F. Forch- 
heimer, chairman, Chatfield & Woods Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Inquiries, in all cases, should be addressed to the trading 
area sub-committees rather than to the regional committee. 


Power Engineers Inspect Board Plant 


The manufacture of paperboard, and the many present 
day uses of this important product, were thoroughly ex- 
plained to the large gathering numbering nearly one hun- 
dred members and friends of the local section of the Na- 
tional Association of Power Engineers who were taken 
on a tour of the plants of the Inland Paper Board Com- 
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pany and Brooklyn Cooperage Company of Versailles, 
Conn., Tuesday evening, January 16. 

L. Holm, chief engineer of the Inland Paper Board 
Company, a member of the association, addressed the en- 
gineers and explained in detail the amount of water and 
steam consumed in the manufacture of paperboard, and 
also outlined the advantages of the present location of the 
Inland plant. 

The portion of the tour taking in the Inland plant, 
which was in operation at the time, showed the visitors 
the actual process of manufacturing paperboard, step by 
step, from the raw material state to the finished product. 
This plant employs about one hundred and seventy men— 
the average production per day being one hundred and 
fifty tons of paperboard. 

The tour then took the engineers into the plant of the 
Brooklyn Cooperage Company. This concern is a sub- 
sidiary of the American Sugar Refining Company and em- 
ploys considerable help well trained in the operation of the 
presses, which are of the latest type, combining the pro- 
cesses of printing, cutting, and creasing the paperboard 
into boxes. The paperboard manufactured at the Inland 
Paper Board Company is converted into boxes at this 
plant. These boxes contain “Domino” Sugar, a well 
known brand. Small sample boxes of “Domino” sugar 
were handed to the visitors at this plant. 

John Mills, president of the local branch of the associa- 
tion, asserted that the inspection proved very interesting, 
both from a practical and technical view-point, and ex- 
pressed his appreciation on behalf of the association mem- 
bers of the very fine way in which the tour was conducted. 

Refreshments were served at the close of the meeting by 
the office force of the Inland Paper Board Company. 


Racquette River Makes Improvements 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PotspaM, N. Y., January 29, 1934—Extensive improve- 
ments are under way at the Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany, which will allow an increase in manufacturing 
facilities. Four new generators have been received and 
these are now being installed under the direction of skilled 
mechanics. The installation of the new equipment has been 
nearly completed and it is understood that the generators 
will be placed in use within a short time. The company re- 
cently entered into a contract with the St. Lawrence Valley 
Power Corporation to supply the equipment and delivery 
was made on scheduled time. With the improvement pro- 
gram completed five generators will be in position at the 
power mill and all will have connections with water wheels. 
A ground wood plant was originally operated at the site of 
the Hewittville dam but this was demolished several years 
ago. Only a few months ago extensive repairs were made 
to the dam and flume when it was decided to take advantage 
of low water conditions and the power from the hydro- 
electric plant will be available for the Unionville Mills of 
the company. 


American Writing to Make Trojan Bond 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Horyoke, Mass., January 30, 1934—The manufacture 
of Trojan bond paper has been transferred from a mill in 
the Middle West to the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Inc. of this city. This has been for years a private 
watermarked bond. A companion sheet, Trojan ledger, 
is a contender for honors in the ledger field. It is under- 
stood that an extensive advertising campaign is to be made 
for the Trojan papers. 


A drawing made at one of our plants by D. Douglass 
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Beater and Jordan Control’ 


By G. Lamont Bidwell, Jr.’ 


Abstract 


Means are outlined whereby instruments may be used 
to control the freeness, consistency and other properties of 
pulp by mechanical regulation of beater rolls and jordan 
plugs. 


Not so many years ago, if one visited the beater room 
of an average paper mill, the beater engineer might be 
seen putting his hand in the beater and feeling the stuff, 
or standing with one end of a stick to his ear and the 
other on the exposed end of the bed plate, or again he 
might be touching his teeth to the lighter bar wheel. His 
memory, sense of touch and hearing were his guides in 
adjusting the roll. The degree of uniformity in the beaten 
stock reflected the individual ability of the beater men. 

Jordan control was performed in much the same man- 
ner. 

The demand, in recent years, for more uniform quality, 
and the introduction of standards for different grades of 
paper, necessitated the elimination or reduction of varia- 
tions in the stock delivered to the naper machine. The 
instruments and methods used in a modern beater room, in 
an effort to produce uniformity, represent to a great ex- 
tent the work of the technical man. 

In producing a sheet of glassine or highly parchment- 
ized paper, it will be found that there is a maximum and 
minimum limit of freeness to which the stock should be 
reduced in the beaters. Uniformity increases as the lim- 
its approach each other. 

There are also limits to the amount of work that should 
be done by the refiners. The degree of reduction of free- 
ness in the beaters and refiners depends upon the desired 
qualities of the finished product. 

Certain standards of freeness can be set up for each 
grade, so that when a particular grade is to be made the 
predetermined freeness readings can be duplicated in the 
beaters and refiners. 

Let us say that it has been determined that a freeness 
of Bec. at the end of the beat produces the most desir- 
able sheet for a particular grade. The maximum and 
minimum limits would be Bcc. plus or minus the amount 
of variation allowable. Say ten per cent. 

Suppose that it has also been found that stock of Bcc. 


Recetvep Jan. 4, 1934. 

*To be presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 19 to 22, 1934. 

* Assoc. member TAPPI, Riegel Paper Corporation, Milford, N. J. 


freeness, when passed through the refiners should have a 
freeness of Rc. to produce the desired sheet. The max- 
imum and minimum freeness limits here would be R cc. 
plus or minus the percentage of allowance. Now, provid- 
ing the consistency of the stock through the refiners and 
the amperage can be kept constant, the nearer to Bcc. 
the beaters are dropped the nearer to R cc. the stock will 
come from the refiners. Proper arrangement and control 
of the refiners are of course, essential. 


Factors Affecting the Freeness Drop 


Paramount factors affecting the freeness drop in the 
beaters are: 1. Qualities of the pulp used. 2. Amount 
of broke in the furnish. 3. The amperage load, or setting 
of ~ roll. 4. Consistency of the stock and, 5. Chemicals 
used. 

Of these, consistency is generally the most difficult to 
control. 

Qualities of the Pulp 


By running ball mill tests on representative samples of 
each lot of pulp, one may determine their working quali- 
ties. Standard qualities should be set up and only those 
pulps used in the grade of paper for which they are best 
suited. 

It is often a distinct advantage to blend several pulps 
in a furnish. This provides great flexibility and is also 
a means of greatly reducing the effects of variations in 
the working qualities of any of the pulps. 


Control of Broke 


In a standard furnish, where the percentage of broke is 
constant, the amount put in each beater can be accurately 
controlled. 

If pulper broke is used, the proper amount can be 
weighed or measured for each beater. 

If slush broke is used, the consistency can be found and 
the proper amount pumped into an elevated measuring 
tank from whence it can be flushed into the beaters. 


Setting of the Roll 


In a mill having a number of beaters driven from a 
common line shaft, a mechanical recording meter on the 
lighter bar, such as the Bristol recorder, provides an ex- 
cellent means of duplicating the proper roll settings. 

Where each beater is driven by a separate motor the 
amperage can be recorded and, of course, duplicated. 

Unless a beater man has no other duty it is practically 
impossible for him to make all of the roll adjustments 
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necessary to maintain a constant amperage. Chart 1 shows 
the typical amperage curves produced by hand control. 
Uniform beating and efficiency in power consumption are 
impossible under such conditions. 

To guarantee constant amperage settings and resultant 
uniform beating the human element must be eliminated 
and some electrical device substituted. Chart 2 shows 
typical amperage curves produced by the Stamets-Duck- 
worth beater control. This is an electrical device; the 
power imput coming from the main drive motor through 
a transformer to a coil with a double throw relay. By 
shunting a rheostat across this coil the main drive motor 
may be set at any desired current. The contacts of the 
relay operate a contactor which delivers power to 
an auxiliary motor geared through a speed reducer to 
the lighter bar control. Thus, by automatically raising 
or lowering the roll, a constant load can be maintained 
on the main drive motor. 

The old beatermen’s advice is “Lower the roll as the 
stock smooths up” and that is exactly what the Stamets- 
Duckworth control does. 

A switch cuts out the automatic control and by using 
a push button the auxiliary motor will raise the roll at 
the end of the beat. 

Consistency 


There is a wide variation in the consistencies at which 
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different types of beaters will work best. Tests must be 
conducted to determine, on each beater, the highest con- 
sistency at which a beater will turn out stock of the de- 
sired qualities in the shortest time with the lowest power 
consumption. When such a figure has been found the 
problem of maintaining that consistency must be solved. 

Where a mill buys all of its pulp in lap form to be 
fed directly into the beaters, a shredding and slushing 
system can be installed whereby consistency can be fairly 
well controlled. A specific amount of pulp can be shredded 
into a chest containing a measured amount of water, the 
combination of which will give approximately the con- 
sistency desired. Thorough agitation is necessary and am- 
ple time must be allowed for the batch to become uni- 
formly mixed before it is pumped to the beaters. 

This idea may be carried still further where a separate 
mixing chest is installed above each beater. Exact amounts 
of pulp and water are flushed directly into the beaters. 

When stock is being washed over a filter, into a chest, 
to be pumped to the beaters it is very difficult to control 
the consistency without some automatic regulator. The 
Meyers-Mesco regulator has proven quite satisfactory in 
a number of mills where the above condition exists. 

In securing the consistency desired with stock in the 


beaters, water or dry pulp may be added or water may be 
removed until the proper figure is attained. 


CHart 4. 
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Chemicals 


A ball mill test reveals the following effects of size and 
alum upon the freeness drop: 


75 Minutes 


Plain pulp.......... 710 580 440 320 230 150 Freeness in cc. 
Pulp and size...... 710 610 500 380 250 200 
Pulp and alum..... 710 630 580 480 410 300 


Pulp, alum and size 710 610 550 450 320 275 


Each mill has its own ideas concerning the addition of 
size and alum. Whatever they are, the same time and 
sequence should be followed. 


The time for the beating cycle, of course, is quite easy 
to control. 


Wearing of the roll and bed plate must be considered. 
Slight changes in the time or amperage may become neces- 
sary as the beating elements wear down. When new ele- 
ments are installed or the old ones dressed, tests must be 
made to determine the correct time and amperage neces- 
sary to produce the desired freeness drop. 


Jordans 


With stock of the desired freeness coming from the 
beaters the greatest variables in the jordans will be amper- 
age and consistency. 


Amperage may be controlled by an apparatus similar to 
the Stamets-Duckworth control which may be used on 
refiners as well as beaters. When used on a jordan the 
auxiliary motor is geared through the speed reducer to 
the jordan plug. The rest of the hook-up is exactly the 
same as on the beaters. 


With various amounts of unmeasured water used in 
dropping the stock from the beaters there is liable to be 
quite a variation in the consistency of the stock in the 
beater chest. In passing this stock through the refiners 
the consistency must be controlled. The trimbey auto- 
matic consistency regulator is used extensively for this 
purpose. 

A recent development in consistency control is the 
Stabilog pressure regulator. Here a portion of the stock 
from the refiner stuff box is passed into a cylinder in the 
bottom of which is a rubber diaphram. The outlet to the 
cylinder is a curved pipe which is several inches above the 
diaphram. The resistance of the stock passing through 
the pipe builds up a head on the diaphram. The pressure 
thus formed is recorded by the Stabilog with the aid of a 
standard mechanical clock. An air controlled valve is in- 
stalled in the water line which dilutes the stock going to 
the refiners. An index setting is made for a certain pres- 
sure on the diaphram which will give the desired consist- 
ency. A variation in the stock will change the pressure 
on the diaphram which in turn will cause the air controlled 
water valve to make the necessary change in the water 
supply. 

Chart 3 shows a typical consistency curve for a 24-hour 
period produced by the Stabilog on stock coming through 
the refiners. With no sudden fluctuations in the incom- 
ing stock a very even consistency can be maintained. 

Chart 4 shows the ability of the Stabilog to correct 
sudden changes due to stock being discharged from the 
beater directly into the stock pump. The wash water has 
not had ample time to become properly mixed with the 
heavier stock that is dropped first. An auxiliary chest 
will eliminate these sudden changes. 

As a final step, in attempting to deliver uniform stock 
to the paper machine, a continuous automatic recording 
freeness tester can be installed after the refiners. Varia- 
tions in freeness can be detected immediately and the 
Proper adjustments made to correct them. 
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Commercial Standard for Fourdrinier Wires 


Commercial Standard CS36-33 for Fourdrinier wire 
cloth, which has just been issued in printed form, was estab- 
lished cooperatively by the manufacturers of the product, 
the paper manufacturers, and the Bureau of Standards to 
insure satisfactory performance of this important element 
of the paper machine. 

The standard, originaly published in 1931, has been re- 
cently revised upon recommendation of the standing com- 
mittee and with the approval of the Wire Cloth Manufac- 
turers Association. The revisions, which are minor in char- 
acter, decrease by 2 the number of warp wires per inch, 
and increase the maximum diameter of shoot wires before 
weaving, for three of the mesh classifications. A standard 
mesh classification is established, and definite specifications 
are provided for the proper size of wire to be used in 
weaving the cloth. Special attention is directed to the 
seam of the cloth which must be flat and straight, and in- 
structions are given covering inspection, packing and label- 
ing. 

An appendix includes instructions regarding the proper 
care of Fourdrinier wire cloth in use, and it is believed that 
close adherence to these recommendations will result in 
longer service and attendant economies. 


Tappi Notes 


Elwood C. Keyser recent graduate of New York State 
College of Forestry, is now in the control department of 
Berst, Foster, Dixfield Company of Plattsburg, N. Y. 

C. Newton Candee Jr. has been transferred from the 
Montreal laboratory to Cornwall plant of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills Ltd. 

Chris Anker of Papirindustriens Forskningsinstitutt of 
Skoyen, Oslo, Norway, is now with A/S Risor Traemasse- 
fabrikker, Risor, Norway. 

O. W. A. Rodowski is now back in the United States. 
His address is general delivery, Mobile, Ala. 

J. E. Heiskanen consulting engineer formerly of 
Jyvaskyla, Finland, is now in Munkkiniemi, Helsinki, Fin- 
land. 

F. S. Crysler is now with Container Corporation of 
America, at Wabash, Ind., as chemist. 

O. E. Anderson, formerly of the Marinette and Menomi- 
nee Paper Company, Marinette, Mich., is now sulphite 
superintendent of the International Paper Company, Liver- 
more Falls, Maine. 

W. H. Harding has been transferred from the Boston 
office to the New York headquarters of the American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation. 


Paper Mill Employment 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
has reports from 436 paper and pulp mills which gave 
their November employment at 103,373, a decrease of 1.8 
per cent compared with October but an increase of 24.1 
per cent compared with November, 1932. The average 
weekly November payrolls in these mills were $1,808,867, 
a decrease of 6.7 per cent compared with October but an 
increase of 23.3 per cent over November, 1932. 

Reports were also received by the Bureau from 326 
paper box plants which gave their November employment 
at 26,163, a decrease of 4.5 per cent compared with Oc- 
tober but an increase of 19.3 per cent over November, 
1932. The average weekly payrolls in November in these 
same plants were $446,686, a decrease of 5 per cent com- 
pared with October but an increase of 17.2 per cent over 
November, 1932. 
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Steam and Power In the Pulp 
and Paper Industry’ 


By Walter P. Gavit! 


Abstract 
An outline of some of the ways for increasing the econ- 
omy of production and utilization of steam and power in 
the pulp and paper industry. 
The manufacture of paper or paper like sheets dates 
back into the dim vistas of human history. The first paper 
making by machine was at the beginning of the 19th cen- 


tury. Progress was made up to comparatively recent years 
by cut and try methods with little or no technical control 
or scientific knowledge. This situation has gradually been 
changing and equipment and methods are increasingly 
subject to technical and scientific control. The business 
is becoming more closely competitive and control and re- 


duction of production costs is of greater importance. 
Steam and power constitute a considerable proportion of 
the processing cost. Steam and power plants in the paper 
and other industries which were designed more than a few 
years ago are for the most part inefficient both in heat 
utilization and labor requirement. This is due principally 
to two interrelated causes, first the fact that the science of 
heat-power engineering has advanced tremendously in the 
past ten years or so. Second the general average quality 
of engineering technique applied to industrial plants has 
been low because of the secondary place occupied by the 
power plant in the minds of industrial executives. The in- 
dustrial executive is concerned mainly with manufacturing 
processes and equipment, the power plant is in the class of 
necessary evils and outside the scope of the particular in- 
dustry in which he is interested. The cost of steam and 


power has in most cases been but a small part of the total 
operating or processing expense and the main effort has 
been devoted to reducing direct processing cost. 


This situation has changed. Processing costs have grad- 
ually been reduced while steam and power costs have 
stood still or increased due to increasing age of equipment 
with accompanying increases in cost of operation and up- 
keep and falling off of efficiency. The cost of steam and 
power has become an important item in the overall manu- 
facturing cost. The industrial executive is having brought 
forcibly to his attention the fact that steam and power 
costs are a large item and that savings in this department 
can readily be sufficient to turn a deficit into a profit on his 
company’s business. 

In a sulphate or soda mill the total direct cost of steam 
and power often runs in excess of $10.00 per ton of pulp. 
By taking advantage of methods and systems now avail- 
able this cost may be reduced to something like $5.00 per 
ton of pulp. The costs of steam and power may be re- 
duced also in sulphite mills, as will be brought out later. 

In this paper an attempt will be made to outline some 
of the possibilities which present themselves for increasing 
the economy of production and utilization of steam and 
power in the pulp and paper industry. 


The Steam-Power Cycle 
The arrangement of the steam-power cycle in paper mills 


Recetvep Jan. 19, 1934. 

* To be presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 19-22, 1934. 

1 United Engineers and Constructors Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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varies in different types of mills and in different mills of 
the same type so that no broad rules can be laid down 
which can be applied to any mill. Paper machines may be 


driven by steam engines, turbines or motors. If steam 
driven, exhaust from the drives is used for heating the 
drying rolls. If motor driven, steam for this purpose must 
be applied from other sources. There is a considerable 
variation in the quantity of steam required for heating the 
rolls due to the kind of paper made, the type of machine 
and the performance of the drain and vent system on the 
rolls. The demand for steam for digesters also will be 
affected by the type of system used and the manner of 
operation, 


In many mills the evaporator system for concentration 
of black liquor is very wasteful in the use of steam. Im- 
provement in the design and arrangement of the several 
effects have been developed within the past few years 
which result in a considerable increase in the economy of 
their performance, 


As a result of these variables, the steam demands for 
different purposes vary widely, and to secure the most eco- 
nomical system a cycle and arrangement must be designed 
which takes into consideration all of the local conditions. 


The majority of paper mills operate on steam pressures 
of less than 200 pounds per square inch. In such cases an 
cpportunity is offered for large savings in the cost of pow- 
er and steam by superimposing upon the existing system a 
high pressure boiler with either a high back pressure or 
extraction type turbine. In selecting an arrangement for 
2 given mill, local conditions will dictate the type of cycle 
that should be used. Existing turbines or other equipment 
in good condition should be retained and used as part of 
the cycle unless it can definitely be shown that a profit 
vill accrue from replacement with new equipment. 


The cycle involving superposition of a high pressure 
unit on an existing system is shown in its simplest form in 
Fig. 1. In this case no change in existing equipment or pip- 
ing is made. High pressure boilers with a turbine ar- 
ranged to exhaust at the same pressure as that in the exist- 
ing steam header system are installed and the turbine ex- 
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haust connected to the existing header. Steam passing 
through the high pressure turbine generates power with a 
fuel consumption about one fifth of that ordinarily re- 
quired to generate with a 150-pound saturated steam in a 
condensing turbine. The power generated in a high pres- 
sure turbine replaces an equal amount previously generated 
from steam at plant header pressure or replaces purchased 
power. 

Few actual paper mill systems can be reduced to as sim- 
ple terms as this. Practically all of them use steam at an 
intermediate pressure of thirty pounds per square inch or 
thereabouts. It may frequently be advisable, therefore, to 
install a cycle such as is shown in Fig. 2. In this case 
the turbine is designed to exhaust at the lower pressure 
(thirty pounds or whatever exit in the particular case in 
hand) and is provided with a bleeder or extraction open- 
ing from which steam is supplied to the plant header. The 
valve and governor arrangements on these turbines are de- 
signed so as to maintain constant pressure at the exhaust 
and extraction openings with demands for steam at the two 
pressures varying independently. 

A third arrangement is shown in Fig, 3, In this in- 
stance a condensing turbine is used which is provided with 
two bleeder or extraction openings, one to supply steam at 
the mill header pressure and the other at the lower pres- 
sure of 25 or 30 pounds. This arrangment has certain 
disadvantages that should be considered before it is 


adopted. The governor and bleeder pressure control sys- 
tem is more complicated than in either of the two arrange- 
ments previously described. The necessity for controlling 
the pressure at both bleeder openings and passing excess 
steam on to the condenser requires throttling or by-passing 


of steam for all conditions of electrical and steam demand 
except the one combination for which the unit is designed. 
The throttling or by-passing decreases the efficiency of the 
turbine to an extent depending upon how far the conditions 
of the actual operation depart from the ideal design condi- 
tion, It is of course impossible to predetermine exactly 
what the operating conditions will be and in actual opera- 
tion the steam loads at the two pressures and the electrical 
load vary quite independently. Because of these factors it 
is almost certain that there will be but little time when the 
unit will be operating under conditions approximating the 
ideal for which the unit is designed. A number of turbines 
of this type have been installed and are in successful oper- 
ation and where conditions do not permit a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the back pressure and single extraction 
unit they should be used in preference to sacrificing econo- 
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High pressure installation in assumed existing plant showing resulting changes 
in steam flows and power. 


my through an unbalanced arrangement. Where there are 
condensing turbines in the old plant the back pressure and 
extraction type of unit will usually be found to be the more 
economical. 

An Illustrative Example 


The foregoing remarks as to the Fig. 3 arrangement ap- 


ply also to that in Fig. 2 but to a much lesser extent. The 
high back pressure single extraction turbine has been de- 
veloped to a point such that in present day machines regu- 
lation of back pressure and bleeder pressure is steady and 
operation is continuous and reliable. Figs. 4 and 5 and 
Table I are given to show the effects of installing high 
pressure cycles of the general type that has been discussed. 
Fig. 4 shows first an assumed existing paper mill steam 
and power system greatly simplified for the sake of clarity. 
To this is added, in dotted lines, a high pressure boiler and 
a high back pressure-extraction type turbine. The arabic 
or vertical figures on the diagram show the assumed steam 
flow and power generated for the typical paper mill without 
the high pressure system. The italic or slanting figures 
show the steam flow and power generation after the high 
pressure system is installed. Demands for steam and elec- 
trical energy have been assumed which are representative 
of a medium sized paper mill probably about 250 tons of 
pulp per day. In the case chosen, it is assumed that all 
electric power is generated on the premises and that part 
of the manufacturing equipment is driven by steam. The 
figures shown represent a steam consumption of about 
32,000 pounds per ton of pulp. This figure varies in dif- 
ferent mills depending upon the type of product, type of 
equipment, whether electric power is purchased and other 
factors peculiar to a given mill. However, it is believed 
that the values used are sufficiently representative to serve 
as an illustration of what may be expected from an installa- 
tion of the kind under discussion. In order to keep the 
illustration as simple as possible no account is taken of 
steam that might be available from waste material such 
as wood room bark or recovery plant waste heat boilers. It 
will be noted that with the high pressure cycle added the 
old boilers produce no steam and that most of the power 
formerly generated by the condensing units is produced in 
the high pressure turbine. Table I shows the principle 
data referring to this diagram and Fig. 5. 


This example indicates a saving in the cost of fuel alone 
based on coal at $4.00 per ton of 26,000,000 B.t.u. of about 
$200,000 per year. A minimum gross return of 25 to 28 
per cent may be expected from an installation of this type. 
In most cases there would be material additional savings 
in labor and in maintenance costs due to the use of modern 
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TABLE I 
A B 


With 
high press. 
Boiler and 
Turbine as 

described 


Refer to Figs. 4 and 5. 


Assumed 


feed heating 


plant 
150 lb. Steam—Mill uses Ibs. per hour.. 150,000 


30 lb. Steam—Mill usew Ibs. per hour.. 50,000 50,000 50 
150 Ibs. Steam Condensing Turbines.... 
Total 150 lbs. Steam 
Total 600 Ibs. Steam 
Feed Water Temperature, Deg. F 
Assumed Boiler Efficiency, per cent.... 
Total heat required in fuel 
Kw. generated in back press. 
Kw. generated in 150 Ibs. cond. turbs... 10,000 
Cost of fuel per ton (13,000 B.t.u. per Ib.) $4. 
Total cost of fuel per year of 7200 hours $619,000 
Saving due to high pressure installation 
alone 
Additional saving due to feed heating with 
extracted steam 


000 
0 


150,000? 
268,100 
361° 


80 
341 x 10* 
10,000 


$4.00? $4.00? 
$418,000 $378,000 
$201,000 


1 All extracted from high pressure turbine. : ; 
2 In many cases it is advantageous to design a new installation for a cheaper 
grade of fuel than could be used in the old equipment. 


and improved equipment. The purpose of citing this ex- 
ample is to demonstrate in a general way the possibilities of 
this type of improvement. Any particular case requires 
careful analysis of all the factors bearing upon the use of 
steam and power. Local conditions will dictate the steam 
pressure to be used. Though higher steam pressures and 
temperatures offer the greatest possibilities of the by- 
product power production it does not necessarily follow 
that it is advisable to go to the practical limit in this respect 
in all cases. For instance at Bogalusa Paper Company new 
equipment was installed for operation at 450 pounds per 
square inch because considerable equipment was already 
in place which operated at this pressure. Had it not been 
for this circumstance a higher steam pressure would have 
been used and greater economies would have been realized. 
However the added economies which would have resulted 
from the use of higher pressure were not sufficient to com- 
pensate for the complication and operating difficulties 
which would have resulted from the addition of a third 
boiler and header pressure in the plant. 

In the foregoing figures, feed water heating has been 
omitted entirely for the sake of simplicity. The tendency 
in modern power plant practice is to heat feed water with 
steam extracted from the turbines. The value of this prac- 
tice has been so conclusively proven as to permit no argu- 
ment. Fig. 5 is given to show the effect of applying this 
principle in the paper mill power plant. The fundamental 
data is the same as in Fig. 4. By comparing column C 
with column B in Table I, the effect is clearly shown. It 
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will be noted that the total steam produced is increased 
from 230,300 pounds per hour to 268,100, but on account 
of the increase in feed water temperature, the total heat 
requirement in fuel is reduced from 378 x 10° B.t.u. to 
341 x 10°. The power generated in the high pressure tur- 
bine is increased from 7,080 kw. to 10,000 kw. 

The tabulation shows a gain of $40,000 per year due to 
feed water heating. This is, of course, not all due to the 
use of extracted steam for feed water heating, as some of 
it could be realized by using exhaust from steam driven 
auxiliaries. In the usual circumstances it is more economi- 
cal to use motor driven auxiliary equipment in the power 
house and heat the boiler feed water with steam extracted 
from the turbines. The convenience of motor driven 
auxiliaries is self evident and the extraction heater ar- 
rangement automatically maintains a balance between the 
amount of steam required for heating and the amount 
available. 


Adding High Pressure System to Plant 


When a high pressure system is added to an existing 
plant to secure a reduction in operating cost, no spare 
capacity need be included in the high pressure installation. 
In case the high pressure boiler or turbine has to be shut 
down for maintenance and repairs, the plant simply returns 
to the old method of operation until the high pressure 
equipment can be returned to service. Present day boiler 
and turbine equipment have a high degree of reliability. 
With proper feed water conditions, high pressure boilers 
can be kept on the line continuously for six months or 
more. Steam turbines, when properly operated, can be 
kept in continuous service for longer periods and, in fact, 
should not be shut down and started up oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. Damage to turbines occurs during 
7 and stopping more often than when running on 
oad. 

The feed water question is one frequently given insuf- 
ficient attention in industrial plants. The knowledge of 
feed water conditions and of the proper treatment of feed 
water has increased tremendously in the past few years. 
Almost any fresh water can be filtered and treated today 
so as to permit continuous operation of boilers for long 
periods without cleaning. However, feed water treatment 
has become a highly specialized art and only the best and 
most competent advice should be secured or the results 
will be unsatisfactory. 

In practically all pulp mills there is waste wood available 
which normally is used for steam generation. In sulphate 
and soda mills there also is a quantity of heat available from 
the recovery process. The waste liquor from sulphite mills 
has a higher heat content per pound of solids than either 
sulphate or soda black liquor. Though little has been done 
in this country toward the recovery of this fuel value, it 
probably would be profitable in many cases. 

Where waste wood and recovery plant boilers are in 
place a quantity of steam is available at plant header pres- 
sure, which costs nothing in fuel. At times the quantity 
of steam available from such sources may exceed the de- 
mand for steam at plant header pressure. In cases where 
this condition exists, a mixed pressure and extraction type 
turbine may be required. In this type of turbine an open- 
ing is provided from which steam may be extracted at the 
plant header pressure of say 150 pounds. An excess of 
150 pounds steam may be admitted to the turbine through 
this extraction opening. 

There are many variations of the several plans outlined 
above. Each mill has its peculiar conditions which must be 
analyzed and the several possible arrangements that present 
themselves must be evaluated on the basis of what will 
produce the best return on the capital cost, taking into con- 
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sideration the best available guess as to future operating 
prospects. A plant favorably located where, through re- 
forestation, the supply of pulp wood may be expected to 
last indefinitely can afford to put money into improve- 
ments on the basis of a lower return than one whose sup- 
ply is likely to run out within a short time. 

There has been some hesitancy on the part of executives 
and engineers in industrial fields to adopt the higher steam 
pressures and temperatures. This need no longer be the 
case, since experience has proven that operation with the 
higher pressures is no more hazardous than with the 100 
pound plants in vogue thirty years ago. It is true that, on 
the whole, the present day power plant demands a higher 
grade of intelligence in its operation, but this is due to the 
greater complexity which has developed better efficiencies 
rather than to higher pressures or temperatures. Plants 
are in successful operation today with pressures up to 


—— per square inch and temperatures up to 1000 
deg. F. 


_ There is a wide range of cycles and pressures to select 
from in designing a system for an industrial plant. In a 
given case the system selected must be adapted to all the 
special conditions existing therein, It must be one that 
will fit in with and take the fullest economical advantage 
of whatever power equipment exists in the plant. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the design of the most suitable system 
requires a complete knowledge of the possibilities available 
in present day steam power engineering. It also is impor- 
tant that the designer have a knowledge of the problems of 
the industry and that he cooperate fully with the engineers 
of the plant in which he is working. There are many plants 
today in which improvements have been made that fall 
far short in earning capacity of what might have been 
accomplished. Such instances are due to insufficient 


knowledge on the part of the designers or incomplete an- 


alysis of local conditions. 


Savings in Soda and Sulphate Mills 


Probably the most fertile field for savings in the soda and 
sulphate mill is through recovery of the heat produced in 
the recovery room. Many mills still operate rotary fur- 
naces with no heat recovery other than disc evaporators. 
There also are many plants in which waste heat boilers 
have been installed that are not producing anything like 
the quantity of steam that can be generated in a properly 
designed installation. The total heat available from black 
liquor is sufficient to produce, in a properly designed re- 
covery furnace and boiler about 12,000 pounds of steam 
per ton of pulp produced. There are several arrange- 
ments of recovery furnace and boiler combinations in use 
in this country. The design of really efficient equipment 
of this kind is a relatively new art and most of those now 
in use are falling far short of what is practically feasible 
in the way of steam production. It is not within the scope 
of this paper to discuss the relative merits of the various 
types nor is there enough information available at present 
to form a sound and conclusive judgment. 

The problems to be solved in designing such equipment 
are both chemical and thermal and the best solution must 
be reached by men who have a thorough knowledge of the 
chemical problems involved and also of the principles of 
combustion as applied to the boiler furnace. The first re- 
quisite of the system is the recovery of chemicals with the 
secondary requirement of producing as much steam as pos- 
sible per pound of combustible in the black liquor. In the 
sulphate plant there is the problem of reducing as high a 
percentage of sodium sulphate as is possible without cur- 
tailment of production. There is room for much improve- 
ment in both the furnace arrangement and the smelter. The 
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method of admitting air to the smelter in common use to- 
day does not give a sufficiently uniform distribution and 
as a result a considerable zone of oxidation is produced 
which tends to decrease the maximum possible reduction. 
However, the problem of designing a more efficient ar- 
rangement is not easy of solution. Some progress along 
this line has been made in Europe by the use of a perforated 
ball type of air nozzle. 


Sulphite Waste Liquor 


In the sulphate and soda pulp processes the recovery of 
chemicals is a necessity and the waste heat recovery in 
connection with it is secondary. In the sulphite pulp 
process it is not feasible to recover chemicals from the 
black liquor as is the case in the former processes. In-the 
early days the sulphite waste liquor was discharged to the 
sewer. This procedure resulted in serious pollution of 
streams and rivers and the killing of fish. As a result the 
states have made regulations compelling the paper manu- 
facturers to adopt methods which would render the effluent 
harmless. This necessity has focused attention upon the 
finding of ways to remove the chemical and other matter 
from the waste liquor and to dispose of it profitably. 

Some of the many uses to which the waste liquor may be 
put are as follows: 

As a binder for road surfacing. 

As a cement for laying linoleum. 

As a binder for briquetting coal. 

For the production of tanning material. 
segues of alcohol and turpentine. 


In agriculture (fertilizer and humus). 
For the production of dyestuffs. 


LPO 
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There is little doubt that its use as fuel would prove 
profitable in many cases. Based on such information as is 
at present available, it is possible to produce something like 
9000 pounds of steam per ton of pulp, of which 5000 
pounds would be available for use in the paper mill. If 
the steam were generated at 600 pounds per square inch 
gauge pressure and 700 degrees total temperature (225 
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degrees superheat) and expanded in a back pressure tur- 
bine to 150 pounds pressure, it would produce about 265 
kw. There would be 9000 pounds of steam exhausted 
from the turbine, of which some 4000 would be used in 
evaporators in concentrating the liquor to a suitable den- 
sity and the balance of 5000 pounds would be available for 
use in the mill and would replace steam generated with 
coal or other purchased fuel. 

The value of this in a mill producing 100 tons of pulp 
per day and operating 7200 hours per year would be about 
as follows: 

Total electrical energy generated, 7,950,000 kw-hr. 

If this energy replaced current purchased at 1 cent per 
kw-hr. the annual saving would be $79,500. 

Fuel saved at $4.50 per net ton, 13,500 B.t.u. per pound 
and 60% average efficiency of coal fired boilers, $42,300. 

The extra cost of labor, maintenance, etc., for the equip- 
ment would be about $15,000. 

This indicates a possible gross annual saving of over 
$100,000. 

The cost of installing equipment, including boiler and 
furnace, evaporators and high back pressure turbine, would 
ordinarily run between $200,000 and $250,000. This shows 
that burning waste liquor in a sulphite mill can be expected 
to produce a gross return on the cost of the equipment of 
as much as 40 to 50%. 

The foregoing figures are of necessity rough and are 
given merely to show that the matter of burning sulphite 
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waste liquors for their fuel value is well worth looking 
into. To apply the system to any particular mill would re- 
quire a detailed analysis of all the conditions peculiar to 
the case in question. In some cases, the rate of saving 
would prove to be greater than indicated by the foregoing 
figures and in others some local conditions might have the 
effect of reducing the saving to such an extent as to make 
investment in liquor burning equipment unprofitable. 

The question of whether power should be purchased or 
generated is one that exists in every industrial plant. The 
correct answer can always be determined by proper analy- 
sis. However, fuel costs, electric power rates and other 
conditions vary so much in different localities and condi- 
tions of application arc so different in different mills that 
no general principle car. be cited that will apply to all cases. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said that any plant that has 
waste heat available or uses steam in processing should 
probably generate at least part of its power. 

Another paper is to be presented at this meeting covering 
“Relations and Arrangements Between Utilities and In- 
dustry,” and therefore no attempt will be made to discuss 
this phase of the matter herein. 

The curve Fig. 6 is given to show the possibilities of 
power production with high pressure—back pressure and 
extraction turbines. The values from which this curve is 
plotted were calculated on a basis of reasonable turbine 
and generator efficiencies and are such as might be ex- 
pected in ordinary good practice. 


Flat Belt Drives* 


By Frank W. Parkhurst’ 


As operators of continuous process plants you must se- 
cure long, uninterrupted service from your equipment 
under the conditions as they exist in your mills. The best 
and most economical time to correct delays in your pro- 
gressive manufacture is before they occur. This means 
providing equipment and means of driving that equipment, 
designed with complete and careful regard to the maximum 
requirements that may reasonably be expected. Providing 
only for the average requirements seldom is sufficient. 

We are considering now only that phase of your prob- 
lem that has to do with driving your equipment. This of- 
fers ample opportunity for study and planning that will 
more than pay for itself in the elimination of costly delays 
in the production of your mill. 

Flat belt drives have certain inherent characteristics that 
make this type of drive quite suitable for most of your 
applications. Although you may not have realized it, these 
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* To be presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 19-22, 1934. 

iB. S., M. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Note: Mechanical power transmission from motor drives to driven machines 
now has a definitely authoritative work written by Robert W. Drake, mechani- 
cal and electrical engineer and for many years in charge of power for one 
of America’s largest manufacturing operations in the farm implement field. 
He has interpreted the engineering of mechanical power transmission in terms 
of everyday plant usage and is | by Mechanical Power Engineering 
Associates and the American Leather Belting Association as the leading 
authority on this subject. His new book took some three years to write and 
compile . . . it is entirely free from propaganda... is written especially 
for millwright foremen and plant engineers, and is now being printed and 
distributed to plant operating executives and foremen under the auspices of 
the A.L.B.A. No charge is being made, although the book was originally 
lanned to sell for $4.00 per copy and many subscriptions received on that 
asis. It is entitled “Fifty Reports on Mechanical Power Transmission from 
Motor Drive to Industry” and will comprise some 224 pages. It will be off 
the press and ready for distribution about February 15th. Applications for 
copies can be made through any mill supply dealer or either Association as 
mentioned above. The ALBA. address is 41 Park Row, New York City. 
The attached paper has been prepared based on the first half of the Drake 
book. As this is the only available and authoritative work on this subject 
and contains a great deal of data and information not heretofore available, 
this is a very timely as well as valued paper.—J. R. Hopkins, Chairman Edi- 
torial Board, American Leather Belting Association (Acting for the Engineering 
Committee). 
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‘characteristics form the real reason flat belt 
drives have been and are being used. 


Perhaps you have not secured the trouble-free operation 


so many 
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from some flat belt drives that you felt you were entitled 
to expect and have turned to other types of drives as a 
cure, only to find that certain basic advantageous char- 
acteristics have been sacrificed. In the great majority of 
such cases the flat belt drives would have provided satis- 
factory performance if the three points of proper type 
of belt, proper size of belt, and maintenance of proper 
belt tension had been studied and provided. 

Inherent characteristics of properly chosen and main- 
tained flat belt drives are: 

Long life of all parts 
Dependable operation during that life 
Flexibility between driving and driven units 
Easy accommodation to desired centers 
Minimum maintenance attention and cost 
Simplicity of installation and maintenance 
uiet operation 
lean 
Minimum power absorbed in the drive 
—_ availability of parts 
easonable first cost 
Capacity for overloads 
Safety link against too positive driving 

Quite often these characteristics are not all experienced 
simply because of improper choice of parts or lack of 
provision for maintaining proper tension.. Flat belt 
drives chosen in accordance with modern knowledge and 
with needed tension automatically maintained will do 
everything you can reasonably expect from any type of 
drive. 

Most reputable manufacturers of belting have available 
and provide through their distributors definite engineering 
experience on which to base dependable recommendations 
as to the proper type of belt to use for different types of 
drives and under different combinations of installation con- 
ditions and pulley sizes. Avoid those who only make 
claims for those who present facts. 


Selecting the Proper Size Belt 


Much previously published information on correct size 
selection of flat belts has taken too little account of what 
you will consider as satisfactory length of life and the ac- 
tual load that the belt may be called upon to carry under 
al! conditions. Ever when sincere effort has been made 
to follow the generally accepted practice as to suitable 
size selection too many flat belt drives have fallen short 
of all that could be desired. And we all know how many, 
many times the belt size has been chosen only by a mighty 
rough “rule of thumb” or even “by guess” or to suit a pul- 
ley size that somebody “guessed” would do. 

The general tendency in determining belt size has been 
to apply belt manufacturers’ recommendations as to belt 
capacity against} nominal or average loads instead of 


50 up, motor, 900 R.P.M. pRIVES JORDAN ENGINE (Mo- 
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against the peak loads to which the drive will be sub- 
jected. “A belt drive which will carry 10 h.p. is by no 
means suited to a 10 h.p. motor” says Robert Drake (1) 
in one of his recently published reports on “Mechanical 
Power Transmission”. Quoting further: “Half of the 
belted motor applications in industry require a heavier 
belt drive for starting than is required for satisfactory run- 
ning, 

“Practically all three phase a.c. motors which start on 
the line, and many d.c. motors develop from 1/3 to 1/2 
more belt pull at starting than when operating at full 
rated load. Wound rotor motors sometimes, and high 
slip linestart motors (high resistance rotor motors) always, 
develop twice normal full load belt pull or more at start- 
ing. 

“When a.c. linestart motors reach about three quarters 
full speed or when compensators start, motors are thrown 
over on to the line before they rise much above 3/4 full 
speed, the belt pull rises to double full load pull for a time, 
a short time with an easy starting .load, which comes up 
to speed quickly, a longer time for a slow starting load. 

“The motor determines the belt pull during starting with- 
out reference to the requirements of the load. Any pull 
available, in excess of that necessary to overcome start- 
ing friction is used in hustling the load up to speed more 
quickly. It is, however, a fact that a belt which will 
carry an excessive pull momentarily on easy starting load, 
will frequently come off if the same pull persists for sev- 
eral seconds on a slower starting load.” 

These statements being true. why not check some of 
your troublesome drives against information as to the 
maximum capacity that your motors will actually deliver? 
The chances are that you will find 50 h.p. drives, or drives 
you have been thinking of as 50 h.p. drives, that actually 
must carry 75 to 100 h.p. at times, and the only way the 
belts will carry such loads is to be strained up or stretched 
to sufficient tightness to provide the tension required by 
those high peaks. 

Quoting Drake again: “As long as you can keep the 
tension in it, a narrow belt with a certain tension in pounds 
at no load will carry almost as much load as a wide belt 
with the same tension in pounds at no load. Tension 
in pounds for the whole belt, I mean, not tension per inch 
of width. Did you know that? I am told that there 
are many men who are called upon to advise in belting 
jobs who do not. Now the principal difference between 
those two belts is in the length of time they will hold the 
initial or no load tension necessary to pull the load. Once 
the initial stretch is taken out, the wide belt operated mod- 
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erately tight will hold its tension for a long time, while the 
narrow belt operated very tight will stretch, and will soon 
require retightening. For this reason the user will take 
up the narrow belt very, very tight when he does take it 
up, to allow for some of the inevitable stretch. If from 
force of habit he does the same thing with the wide belt 
(which does not need it) he will very likely melt out his 
bearings or even occasionally bend the shaft of the driven 
machine. The second advantage of the wider belt over 
the narrower belt to pull the same load is that its life 
will be longer. This advantage is real and definite, but 
its importance is entirely subordinate to the long period 
between take-ups.” 


Effect of Belt Speed on Necessary Tension 


Perhaps you are getting a somewhat different picture 
of the needed belt capacity for a given job than most of us 
have previously considered. There is another startling 
fact that has not received nearly enough attention in the 
past. That is, how belt speed affects the amount of tension 
needed in a belt to pull a given load. 

A belt which can safely be tightened or stretched so as 
to transmit a load of 14 h.p. when running at a speed of 
2000 feet per minute does not need to be stretched any 
tighter, or in other words, is not under any greater strain 
when it is transmitting a load of 25 h.p. providing the 
drive has been speeded up so that the belt is running 4000 
feet per minute. 

This means that operating belts at speeds between 4000 
and 5000 feet per minute permits them to carry a given 
load much more easily or with much less tension than to 
carry the same load at 1500 to 3000 feet per minute. This 
fact explains why a larger number of beater and jordan 
drives, which are running at belt speeds in this lower range, 
are known as “tough” drives, when actually they do not 
need to be any worse than the average drive in any in- 
dustry. 

Too often the pulley diameter on a machine is such as 
to provide a relatively low belt speed when the machine is 
run at normal speed. This is almost always accompanied 
by a pulley width that will not accommodate a belt suffi- 
ciently wide to properly withstand the tension necessary 
to carry the load at the low belt speed. 

Real dividends in long trouble-free power transmission 
will result from substituting pulleys of sizes to give belt 
speeds in the “ideal” range of 4000 to 5000 feet per minute 


75 up. motor, 1750 R.P.M. (Gear moror witH 5 To 1 
GEAR REDUCTION GIVING 350 R.P.M. PULLEY SPEED), DRIv- 
ING BEATER. Motor PULLEY 25% INCHES DIAMETER BY 17 
INCH FACE. DRIVEN PULLEY 66 INCHES DIAMETER BY 17 
INCH FACE. 16 INCH BELT, CENTER DISTANCE 9 FEET. 
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and then choosing belt sizes based on peak loads as deter- 
mined from the ability of the motor rather than from the 
normal or rated load. Of course there are, in many cases, 
obstructions which seem to limit the diameter of the ma- 
chine pulley to a size that does not provide a belt speed 
in this “ideal” range, but it is worth while to make a real 
effort to remove such obstructions or change the arrange- 
ment to permit the use of larger pulleys. 


Maintaining Tension 


Granting then that modern ideas as to proper belt sizes 
and types make it possible to select a belt which will really 
handle its load satisfactorily over a long period of time, 
there is still the matter of keeping this belt tight or main- 
taining proper tension in the belt. 

The three general methods in motor drives are: 1. Slide 
rails with manual adjustment ; 2. Idlers, weighted or spring 
tensioned and 3. Pivoted mounting for the motor. 

The first method, that of mounting the motor on slide 
rails, so that periodically someone can tighten the belt to 
make it pull its load, is best suited to relatively long-cen- 
ter drives where the weight of belt supported between the 
pulleys is sufficient to produce the necessary pressure of 
the belt against the pulley faces to carry the load for fairly 
long periods between take-ups. Where centers are short, 
however, and the weight of the belt supported between 
the pulleys is small, then someone must almost constantly 
keep moving the motor back on the slide rails to tighten 
the belt, or else they will move the motor considerably far- 
ther back on the rails than is then needed, simply to keep 
from having to make the necessary adjustment so often. 
This places the belt and both motor and driven shaft bear- 
ings under a considerably higher strain than is really 
needed to carry the load. Please understand that it is 
entirely possible with slide. rails to keep a tension in a 
belt, whether long or short, sufficient to transmit the load. 
But the shorter the centers become the more frequently 
the adjustments must be made. 

The use of an idler which will increase the wrap of the 
belt around the smaller pulley of a drive and maintain a 
tension in the slack side of the belt so that sufficient ten- 
son may be built up in the tight side of the belt to pull 
the peak loads satisfactorily has been rather widespread. 
When properly designed and mounted such an arrange- 
ment accomplishes this result, but this scheme is usually 
accompanied by relatively short belt life or high belt main- 
tenance, because of the unnatural flexing of the belt fibres 
from the reverse bend occasioned by the idler. Usually 
there is also a certain amount of power loss in this type 
of drive, the loss representing the power required to change 
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the direction of belt travel in tne reverse bend and the 
friction in the idler. 

The third and latest method of maintaining proper belt 
tension is by the use of a base which supports the motor 
on a pair of arms free to swing about a pivot shaft and 
adjustable as to length. The motor properly located on 
the arms permits just the necessary weight to be cradled 
in the belt to give correct belt tension and then automat- 
ically maintains that tension indefinitely. 

Thus the pivoted type of motor mounting accomplishes 
the function of keeping sufficient tension in the belt to 
carry the load without objectionable slip and still does not 
introduce any reverse bend in the belt. 

By providing a means for establishing correct tension 
in a belt drive a large step towards ideal operation is made. 
A belt cannot transmit power without tension. Belt ten- 
sion gives the belt continuous contact or pressure against 
the pulley faces so that pull may be transmitted from one 
pulley to the other. The correct belt tension for any drive 
is the minimum tension that will pull the maximum load 
without objectionable slip. Too much tension causes un- 
necessary wear of belt and bearings. Too little tension re- 
duces the capacity of the drive to pull. 

With the pivoted type of mounting the arms supporting 
the motor are adjustabie so that at installation the pro- 
portion of the weight of the motor that is carried in and 
produces tension in the belt may be varied to suit the start- 
ing and load conditions of that particular drive. Making 
this adjustment is very similar to adjusting the counter- 
weight on the beam of a scale, moving the counterweight 
(the motor) closer to or farther from the fulcrum (pivot 
shaft) in order to balance (or transmit) a smaller or 
larger weight on the platform (load). 

Thus it is possible to establish the minimum tension that 
will pull the maximum load without appreciable slip. As 
long as this sufficient tension is set up-in the belt there is 
no tendency either for the smaller pulley to revolve in the 
belt without picking up its load or for the belt to slide off 
the pulleys. These are the two bug-a-boos that have 
caused many users of belt drives to turn to other types of 
drives. They are not a factor in a properly installed and 
adjusted flat belt drive with pivoted mounting under the 
motor. 

The other accomplishment of the pivoted type of mount- 
ing is the keeping of this correct belt tension constant once 
the proper tension has been established. All belts stretch 
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in service, that is, they become actually longer. This 
permanent increase in length comes rather rapidly when 
the belt is new and more slowly as the belt is “broken in.” 
To be sure, almost all belt manufacturers are now produc- 
ing belts that will show less permanent elongation under 
their rated loads than previously, but there still is some 
permanent stretch in practically every belt. 


As this permanent stretch occurs with the ordinary belt 
drive the pressure of the belt against the pulley faces be- 
comes less, so that the belt will not pull its maximum load 
withous slip. It is usually at this point that somebody 
comes along and moves the motor back on the slide rails 
three or four times as far as is actually needed to re- 
establish the correct belt tension, just so it will be a long 
time before the adjustment needs to again be made. His 
purpose is accomplished, but at the expense of undue stress 
in the belt and on the bearings. 


With the pivoted type of mounting the proper tension, 
once established, is maintained automatically because as the 
belt becomes permanently longer the arms supporting the 
motor swing about the pivot shaft a sufficient amount to 
increase the distance of the motor shaft from the driven 
shaft to compensate for the added belt length, without 
reducing the pressure of the belt against the pulleys. This 
occurs gradually as the permanent stretch builds up until 
someone notices that the motor supporting arms are. not 
in their normal position. Then the operation of adjust- 
ment is to move the pivot shaft back in the base casting, 
farther from the driven shaft. This has the result of 
restoring the motor supporting arms back to their normal 
position, without building up the belt tension. Thus, for 
all practical purposes the belt tension, and therefore, the 
capacity of the drive, remains constant and ample to carry 
the peak load for which the drive is set. 

The illustrations show rather widely scattered and 
varied applications of this pivoted type of motor mounting 
with flat belt drives in your industry. 

The material we have presented is based on well-known 
engineering principles without burdening you with tech- 
nical terms or conclusions. The complete set of reports 
by Robert Drake is highly recommended as an unbiased 
contribution to the art of mechanical power transmission. 
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The Economic Significance of Paper 
Specifications” 


By Joseph E. Plumstead! 


Abstract 


A brief review of the respective attitudes of paper 
makers and paper buyers regarding paper specifications. 
The possibility of establishing paper standards to permit 
competitors to comply with the NRA regulations is indi- 
cated as a fortunate development of the recovery program. 


Is paper making an art or a science? An artist cannot 
be bound by specifications, a technican must be specific. 
Therefore if we can determine whether or not a paper- 
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maker may be practicing an art or a science in the manu- 
facture of his particular grade of paper we have the most 
certain answer as to whether or not technical specifications 
may be applicable to his grade as a reasonable and profit- 
able guide to seller and buyer so that the exchange may 
be satisfactory to both parties. 

So many have traced the evolution of recording media 
through the ages that I am loathe to mention stone tablets, 
papyrus or other implements of the scribes. However, if 
we can place ourselves in the position of those of other 
times who wished to make legible records without the 
benefit of the opportunity to choose between countless 
tints, finishes and furnishes we may well realize that the 
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matter of paper specifications has changed materially dur- 
ing the relatively short period of known historical records. 

If one has the proper perspective he must realize that 
today technical specifications for nearly all physical quali- 
ties of practically every grade of paper are necessary not 
only as a guide for both the paper manufacturer and the 
paper buyer for the assurance of satisfactory deliveries 
but also as a means of duplicating without question the 
quality of the manufacturer’s past deliveries. 

Paper specifications also furnish a yardstick for com- 
petitive grades. Practically every quality of any sheet of 
fibrous material may now be measured and recorded nu- 
merically so as to have significance to those comprehending 
the practical correlation of the test results to the utility of 
the particular sheet referred to. 

Is papermaking an art or a science? “It is an art” says 
the maker of cover specialties. “Right you are” echoes the 
creator of colored novelties and unique papeteries. “It is 


a science” contradicts the roofing felt manufacturer. 
“We agree” chorus the vulcanized fiber and bakelite pro- 
ducers who have made up rigid specifications to meet their 
requirements. 

The technical man has as much economic value as the 


results of his labors have possibility of practical interpre- 
tation. He is not an artist. We have seen technical men 
become so engulfed in fact finding, so befogged by compli- 
cated side issue problems that the beacon light marking the 
goal of practical results could not shine through to illu- 
minate their paths to their logical objective. 

Good papermakers, we must always have. Good paper- 
makers will depend largely on their direct senses of sight 
and touch in the matching of previous runs or to regulate 
quality to satisfy the buyer. A machine tender does not 


have the time nor the infallibility to make all the tests re- 
quired by using his senses of touch and sight on a sheet 


demanding highly technical specifications but the machine 
tender must be able to use and to understand the results 
of such instruments as are required to give indications of 
qualities under the machine tender’s control and if he does 
not have time to make these tests himself he must be given 
an assistant to keep him posted. 

Paper specifications must start in the laboratory with 
raw material specifications. They must follow through the 
papermaking process and into the warehouse where the 
product must be approved for delivery or otherwise dis- 
posed of if of sub-standard quality. 

As previously indicated, paper specifications may be of 
economic value along the following lines: 

(1) To the paper manufacturer alone in standard- 

izing his product. 

(2) To the paper manufacturer and paper buyer 
jointedly in order to insure satisfactory deliver- 
ies and prevent disputes and unwarranted or 
misunderstood rejections. 

To competitive paper manufacturers jointedly 
as a basis for the establishment of competitive 
grades. 

Let us follow out these three aspects of paper specifica- 
tions, analyze them and see how they may be worked out 
and developed from practical standpoints. 


(3) 


The Manufacturers Need 


Following through on the idea that any manufacturer 
may work out specifications for his own products in his 
own plant, certainly all paper manufacturers have graded 
their products in their own way for years; the difficulty has 
been, not in the ability of these paper makers to make good 
paper but in their inability to keep their products uniform 
as to quality after having established a grade. The paper 
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maker did not have the training nor the facilities to work 
up specifications on his raw materials which of course are 
a prerequisite to the establishment of standard paper speci- 
fications within the plant for the purpose of making uni- 
form deliveries. This problem is now one of easy solution 
for the large tonnage plant as such a plant can obtain the 
services of an expert paper technician and can set up an 
adequate staff and still not materially raise its cost per 
unit of product. The small tonnage plant presents an en- 
tirely different problem. Specifications for quality control 
are needed fully as much in these small tonnage mills as 
they are needed in the large tonnage mills. How to do 
this without increasing cost per unit of product requires 
special analysis of the product, equipment and personnel 
in each case but in general it may be said that the small 
tonnage mill needs the services of the consulting chemist 
and the consulting engineer. 


The Paper Buyer 


In the second point mentioned above namely, that the 
paper manufacturer and paper buyer need joint specifica- 
tions to insure satisfactory deliveries and prevent disputes 
and unwarranted or misunderstood rejections, we have a 
delicate matter to handle. - No shrewd buyer of paper 
would accept a delivery on the paper manufacturer’s arbi- 
trary specifications unless he knew very well his own tol- 
erances in regard to the specifications so set up. On the 
other hand the buyer of paper is not usually well enough 
versed in modern methods of testing paper to know what 
the numerical expressions of the paper specifications may 
mean to him. Consequently the buyer will usually dig up 
some old sample of a lot which has been fairly satisfactory 
at some time in the past and will tell the manufacturer to 
forget his specifications and match the sample. This pro- 
cedure may be the beginning of a lot of trouble particularly 
if the paper may be put to some unusual use. 

The development between seller and buyer of economi- 
cally sound and mutually satisfactory paper specifications 
presents a gigantic problem to both the paper manufactur- 
ers and the paper consumer, a problem which both must 


face together with open and understanding minds. The 
complete answer does not come quickly but the first step 
would seem to involve the contact points of buyer and 
seller i.e., the paper salesman and the purchasing agent. 
The management on each side must coordinate these de- 
partments with their technical force to work out details of 
specifications in the light of reason, mutual understanding 
and equitable benefits. 
Competitive Factors 

The third point referred to is the economic value of 
paper specifications as a basis for the establishment of 
competitive grades. We might term this a definition of 
grades. Work along this line has been hastened by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act although foundations had 
been laid by groups of far sighted men in the industry be- 
fore the advent of the present administration and may be 
said to constitute one of the most cheering things occuring 
in our industry in a long time. If the present course is 
pursued competition will place emphasis, in competitive 
lines, upon superior quality instead of on price. This 
situation will be more satisfactory to both seller and buyer 
than the vicious price cutting era which our industry passed 
through after 1921. 

What is the economic significance of all this? The an- 
swer I believe is that, given the return of a reasonable vol- 
ume of business, and not necessarily as high as 1929, we 
will all find our work in our chosen line more pleasant and 
more profitable than at any previous time in papermaking 
history. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1934 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


De Manduit Paper Corp., Pr. Harding, Havre, 541 cs.; 
American Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 750 cs.; 
Champagne Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 116 cs.; 
Champagne Paper Corp., Lafayette, Havre, 225 cs.; Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., by same, 250 cs.; De Manduit Paper 
Corp., Manhattan, Havre, 126 cs. 

WALL PAPER 
, Hamburg, Hamburg, 11 cs.; J. E. Bernard & Co., 
by same, 30 bls.; F’. J. Emmerich, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 
14 bls. ; , Pr. Harding, Havre, 6 cs.; F. J. Emmerich, 
New York, Hamburg, 21 bls. 
News PRINT 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 30 rolls; 
Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, Bremen, 170 rolls; , 
Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 159 rolls; Walker Goulard Plehn 
Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 97 bls.; Clinton Paper Co., 


Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 54 rolls; , by same, 440 rolls, 
4 bls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Ozalid Corp., Hamburg, Bremen, 15 cs.; Fuchs & Lang 
Manfg. Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 4 cs.; ——, by same, 
75 rolls, 21 bls.; S. R. Droescher, Vulcania, Treiste, 8 bls. ; 
E. Dietzgen & Co., New York, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 759 
rolls; F. C. Strype, Pennland, Antwerp, 7 cs.; J. P. Heffer- 
nan Paper Co., by same, 110 bls.; American Express Co., 
by same, 13 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
C. Schleicher & Schull Co., Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
/ cs.; A. Giese & Son, by same, 10 bls.; H. Reeve Angel 
& Co., Inc., Amer. Trader, London, 6 cs. 
FILTER CoMPpouND 
Gerhard & Hey, Hamburg, Hamburg, 21 crates, 24 cs.; 
Gerhard & Hey, Black Eagle, Rotterdam, 38 crates. 
PHOTO PAPER 
American Express Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 115 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 125 cs.; K. 
Pauli Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 24 cs.; Globe Shipping Co., 
New York, Hamburg, 9 cs.; K. Pauli Co., by same, 33 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Chas. Happel, Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
SuRFACE COATED PAPER 
_Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 82 cs.; 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 9 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Laurentic, Liverpool, 1 cs. ; 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 4 cs.; W. J. Byrnes, 
Mauretania, Southampton, 2 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B, F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laurentic, Liverpool, 23 cs. 
(duplex) ; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 6 cs. (sim- 
plex). 
DECALMANIAS 
L. A. Consmiller, Europa, Bremen, 7 cs.; Sellers Trans- 
portation Co., by same, 26 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Europa, Bremen, 8 cs.; Atlantic 
F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 20 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 2 cs. 
SiLK PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Exochorda, Marseilles, 12 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
——, Amer. Trader, London, | cs. 


GUMMED PAPER 
Heemsoth Basse & Co., Europa, Bremen, 11 cs. 
PaAsTE BOARD 
Roger & Galet, Lafayette, Havre, 22 cs.; Coty Processing 
Co., by same, 40 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
, Hamburg, Hamburg, 24 bls.; Hamburg, 
Bremen, 7 cs.; Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 
132 bls. ; Japan Paper Co., Wales, Maru, Kobe, 6 cs. ; Keller 
Dorian Paper Co., Lafayette, Havre, 8 cs.; Selsi & Co., by 
same, 2 cs.; H. C. Davidson, Pr. Pierce, Yokohama, 2 cs. ; 
U. S. Envelope Co., by same, 16 cs. 
RaGs, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Wales, Maru, ——, 100 bls. rags; 
American Over-Ocean Corp., by same, 31 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co., Inc., Exochorda, 190 bls. rags; Van 
Oppen & Co., Exochorda, Marseilles, 16 bls. rags; ; 
American Trader, Lincoln, 56 bls., waste paper; Banco 
Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Northern Prince, B. Ayres, 28 
bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., by same, 24 bls. cut- 
tings; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, , 44 bls. rags; 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Azumasan, Maru, Kobe, 310 bls. cotton 
waste. 

HipeE GLugE, ETC. 
, New York, Hamburg, 80 bags, hide glue; ——, 
by same, 100 bags, bone glue. 


Otp Rope 


Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Vulcania, Trieste, 54 
rolls. 
CHINA CLAY 
J. Dixon Crucible Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 500 bags. 


CASEIN 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 70 bags. 
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, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 166 bls. wood pulp, 25 
tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pr. Harding, , 336 bls. 
wood pulp, 50 tons; The Borregaard Co., Inc., United 
States, Oslo, 168 bls. wood pulp, 28 tons; Castle & Over- 
ton, Inc., Black Eagle, Rotterdam, 1255 bls. wood pulp, 251 
tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Manhattan, , 993 bls. wood 
pulp, 149 tons; Guaranty Trust Co. Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
750 bis. sulphite; E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 
372 bls. chemical pulp; Castle & Overton, Inc., New York, 
Hamburg, 4500 bls. wood pulp, 898 tons; Bank of N. Y. 
Trust Co., by same, 1960 bls. wood pulp, 392 tons; New 
Haven Pulp & Board Co., L. A. Barnes, Bridgewater, N. S., 
4896 bls. ground pulp; New Haven Pulp & Board Co., by 
same, 267 half bales ground pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1934 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Boren, Sweden, 7500 bls wood 
pulp. 


NEW HAVEN IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1934 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co., L. A. Barnes Bridge- 
water, N. S., 4652 bls. ground pulp; New Haven Pulp & 
Board Co., by same, 565 half bls. ground pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1934 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 152 bls. 
rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1934 
Bulkley Eunton & Co., Black Eagle, , 2200 bls. wood 
pulp, 440 tons; Gottesman & Co., Inc., C. of Hamburg, 
Czecho Slovakia, 918 bls. wood pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, 1934 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Braheholm, Sweden, 590 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Providing Speed Flexibility on Experimental 
Paper Machines 


Interesting use of variable speed transmissions to provide 
required flexibility in operating speeds of experimental 
paper machines is reported from the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., by Westbrook Steele, execu- 
tive secretary of the institute. 

Three variable speed transmissions, in all, are in use at 


Z 


V.S. T. ConNEcCTED TO MAIN DRIVE 


Two SMALLER V. S. Ts. 


the institute, one in connection with the main drive, used to 
regulate speeds on the drier, and-two smaller units used to 
regulate the draws between the wet and dry ends of the 
machine, a pasting unit manufactured by the John Waldron 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. As is the case with all 
other equipment used by the institute, the variable speed 
transmissions were donated by the manufacturer. 

The main unit is driven directly from a 10 hp., 3 phase, 
60 cycle, 690 r.p.m. constant speed motor and drives 
through two sets of gears to five dry cans, which are two 
feet in diameter by three feet long. By means of the trans- 
mission, a variation in speed of from 25 to 300 feet per 
minute is obtained. Mr. Steele considers this a remarkable 
degree of flexibility. 

The two smaller units, used to regulate the draws on the 
wet end of the machine, are also driven from the main 
motor. According to Mr. Steele, these units are extremely 
sensitive and easy to adjust. He says that, these transmis- 
sions “permit flexibility of operation and also allow cem- 
plete coordination between the various sections of the 
machine itself.” 


Donald A. Nesbitt Awarded Gold Key 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Oui0, January 29, 1934—Unusual honors were 
conferred upon Donald A. Nesbitt, 27-year-old son of A. T. 
Nesbitt, vice-president and general manager of the Dayton 
house of the Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company and 
vice-president of the Cincinnati firm, when he was voted 
to be the outstanding young man in Dayton in 1933 and 
was awarded the gold key by the Junior Association of 
Commerce. Mr. Nesbitt is associated with his father in 
the paper and cordage business on East Third street and is 
well known in metropolitan centers in paper trade circles. 
He has been chief salesman for the local company for 
several years. 

Mr. Nesbitt attended Longfellow School in Dayton 
View and from there went to Parker and Steele high 
schools, graduating from the latter school in 1924 with 
honors. While at Cornell, from which he was graduated 
in 1928, he was elected to four honorary fraternities and 
was president of Delta Chi. In addition he was manager 
of the school paper, The Widow. Later he attended the 
Harvard Business School and upon completion of his 
studies there, joined his father’s business. 

The Dayton House of the Cincinnati Cordage and Paper 
Company was established by A. T. Nesbitt and conducts a 
large business. Approximately 75 per cent of its business 
is with printers, publishers and paper dealers in this section. 
Recently Mr. Nesbitt, Sr., was elected vice-president of 
the Cincinnati firm as well as the Dayton branch which 
occupies commodious quarters in the mercantile center of 
Dayton. 
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Trading in the local paper market was fairly brisk dur- 
ing the past week. Inquiries for the various standard 
grades of paper for future account are numerous and the 
outlook for the future is bright. Sales forces of the lead- 
ing paper organizations continue optimistic. Prices rule 
steady to firm. 

The position of the news print paper market is more 
satisfactory. Advertising volume in the leading news- 
papers is running ahead of the corresponding period last 
year. Manufacturing operations are being maintained in 
sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. 
Stocks at the mills are low. 

Business in the paper board market is moderately active. 
Demand for box board is fairly persistent. Prices remain 
unchanged. The fine paper market is displaying a strong 
undertone. Tissues are moving freely. The coarse paper 
market is sharing the general improvement. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market is rather quiet at present. 
Production in the United States and abroad is practically 
keyed to consumption and there are no undue accumula- 
tions. No. 1 moist imported mechanical pulp is quoted at 
from $25 to $27 per ton, and No. 1 dry at from $25 to $28 
per ton, on dock, Atlantic ports. 


Chemical Pulp 


Conditions in the chemical pulp market are fairly satis- 
factory. While demand for the various domestic and im- 
ported grades is restricted at present, there are a number of 
inquiries around and trading should become livelier in the 
near future. Prices remain steady and unchanged. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Some improvement was noticed in the old rope market. 
Demand for both domestic and foreign old manila rope is 
slightly better. Small mixed rope is moving in fairly good 
volume. The bagging market is exhibiting strength. Scrap 
and gunny bagging are in good request. Roofing bagging is 
more active. 


Rags 
The domestic rag market is fairly buoyant. New cotton 
rags are in satisfactory request, especially No. 1 white shirt 
cuttings, which continue firm. Roofing grades are arousing 
greater interest than of late. No radical changes were re- 
ported in the imported =e market and prices abroad are 
still high. 


Waste Paper 
Board 


Steadiness prevails in the paper stock market. 
mill demand for the lower grades is well maintained and 


The 
Offerings of 


quotations on the various grades are holding up well. 
higher grades of waste paper are stronger. 


hard and soft white shavings and hard white envelope cut- 
tings are limited. 


Twine 


Demand for the various grades of twine is mainly along 
seasonal lines. Supplies are moving into consumption in 
fairly heavy volume for the time of year. Prices are gener- 
ally holding to formerly quoted levels, without difficulty, 
and shading is infrequent. 


Boston Paper Market Irregular 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., January 29, 1934—Paper merchants as 
a whole continued to make sales in moderate volume during 
the week in all lines, and in some cases further improve- 
ment developed. A mill representative with headquarters 
in Boston, who has returned from a trip to Maine, Con- 
necticut, Providence and Pawtucket, R. I., found business 
on the increase, more with jobbers than with converters. 
There was some hesitation on the part of wholesalers in 
making commitments with manufacturers to any great ex- 
tent, owing to the price situation and the preparing of price 
lists, still under way. 

Wrapping paper, it is said, has kept up 100 per cent in 
the price schedule, but figures in fine papers are reported 
to be somewhat uncertain. It is stated that some changes 
are due in envelopes and folded blanks. There is a strong 
possibility, bearing in mind the conditional approval made 
by the President when he signed the manufacturers’ code, 
that the minimum wage prescribed -for the Northern zone 
will be increased from 38 cents to 40 cents per hour. The 
following paragraph in regard to his approval will be 
recalled : 

“That within ninety days from the effective date of this 
code the Administrator hold such further hearing upon 
such notice as he in his discretion shall fix for the purpose 
of determining the adequacy of the minimum wages estab- 
lished in said code after which his report and recommenda- 
tion shall be submitted to me for further order which order 
shall have the effect of a condition to my approval of this 
code.” The code was signed November 17, so that on or 
before February 17, another hearing is expected to be an- 
nounced. 

The general feeling, however, is optimistic. While some 
dealers report business as rather slow in fine papers the last 
few days, others note improvement. The situation is similar 
in wrapping paper and specialties. Box board business was 
fair, with an average amount of sales made during the 
month. Fancy papers moved well. 

In paper stock there was an active demand for burlap and 
jute, with prices remaining strong at the same levels. Mixed 
papers and old newspapers remained steady. In old domes- 
tic rags there was a tendency to ease off, with some con- 
cessions in order to make sales, but quotations generally 
remained as listed. Contracts continued to be made. One 
house, at least, reported a better January than that of a 
year ago. 
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BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. Prices are holding the schedule, without difficulty. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in 
bulk; while the powder is selling at from 3% to 334 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Contract ship- 
ments are moving regularly. Prices are well maintained. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.90 to $2.15 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues firm. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 12 cents and finely ground 
at 12% cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is 
selling at 15'4 cents and finely ground at 16 cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. ; 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
active. The contract movement is seasonal. Solid caustic 
soda is still quoted at from $2.60 to $3.10; while the flake 
and ground are selling at from $3.00 to $3.05 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Prices remain unaltered. Imported 
china clay is quoted at from $13.50 to $21.00 per ton, ship 
side; while domestic paper making clay is selling at from 
$5 to $12 per ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are 
satisfactory. Demand from the paper mills is brisk and 
prices continue steady. Chlorine is quoted at from $2.00 
to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in 
ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market fluctuated slightly. Grades 
of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted at 
from $5.20 to $5.50 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; 
while wood rosin is selling at $4.20 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is displaying 
strength. Prices are firm. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$12 to $14 and chrome salt cake at from $12 to $12.50 
per ton, at works; while foreign salt cake is selling at 
from $12 to $12.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—Trading in the soda ash market is moder- 
ately active. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Prices are firm. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, per 
100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.10; in bags, $1.40; 
and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—tThe starch market continues to mark time. 
Contract shipments are moving in good volume for the 
season. Prices remain unchanged. Special paper making 
starch is quoted at $2.67 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at 
$2.95 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Trading in the sul- 
phate of alumina market is quite active for the time of 
year. Commercial grades are still quoted at from $1.35 to 
$1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2,05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market at present is routine. Prices remain unchanged. 
Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at 
from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 


M. F.. 5.10 
Coated end saan 5.90 
Coated L 5.90 
Clemeeter aa 
White No. 
White No. 2 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 


88 8HOOH 9999 


13 
(Delivered New Yor 
News, per ton— 
Roll, contract 
aon. spot 


~ 
~~ 


Chip 42.50 
Sel Mla. LI. Chip. $3 50 
ute Lined Chi  y 

ite Patent 
Binders Boards 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
5 Imported— 


@ 27.00 
@ 28.00 
(F.0.b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 22.00 @28.00 
Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 
er Sulphite (Domestic and For- 


Prime Qualities— 
Class 1. All Prime 
Easy Bleaching.. 2.25 @ 
Other Than Easy Bleaching— 
Class 2. Higher 
Than Standard.. 2.20 @ 
Class 3. Standard . 2.15 @ 
Class 4. Lower than 
Standard 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Kraft No. 1 
Kraft No. 2 
(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 
(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


* Add 5 Cents for Albany and 15 
Cents for Lake Ports. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 

(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. re} 

Silesias No. 1 25 

New Unbleached.. Ps 

New Soft Blacks.. 

Blue Overall 

Fancy 


a Khaki Cut- 


Gen 5 Gordy i: 
cks. 


1.50 
New Mixed B > 2:50 


Thode and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 

Black Stockings 

| Rags— 


Foreign Rags 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 1.50 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.75 
Light lannelettes... 3.75 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.25 
New White Cuttings 5.75 
New Light Oxfords.. 3.25 
New Light Prints... 2.75 


88888089 
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Old Rags 


1 White Linens. 7.50 
2 White Linens. 0 

. 3 White Linens. 

. 4 White Linens. . 

. 1 White Cotton. 3 

. 2 White Cotton. 

3 White Cotton. 

" 3 White — 
Extra Light Prints. 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies. . 

New Shopperies 
French Blues 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light. . 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Bright Bagging 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 2.5 
Small Mixed Rope... iio 
New Burlap Cut.. 1.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
White Envelope 
Cuttings 
Ordinary Har 
White No. 1.... 
Hard White No. 2 
Soft White No. 1. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag..... 
Solid vit os wo 
Crumpled No. 
Solid Book Besse. 
jeter Stock 
New B. B. Chips.... 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut..... 
New Cuttings 
eg No. 1 old.. 
Prin 
all Wrapper.. 
Container 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Comprenens bales.. 1.10 


No. 1 White mune 1.25 
Strictly Overissue. -60 
Strictly Folded.... .50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .28 
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GIANT 


RAGS — BURLAP 
BAGGING— ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, GAZINES, CATALOGS 
OLD PAPERS, MTHIREAD WASTE AND 
ALL GRADES OF RAGS 
CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
WITH THE 


This is the GIANT 2A CUTTER 
WITH A oy! OF 38000 
s. PER HOUR 
GIANT RAG. CUTTERS HAVE 
CAPACITIES OF FROM 1 te & 
toms per hour, 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 60 YEARS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 
Eagine W - yg 4 ig Branttord Ont., Camada 
Watereus e mpany, Ltd., antferd, te, 
4 AGENTS KUROPE 
&. J. Marx, 1838-139 Finsbury Pavement. Londen. E. C. 


LES 
“Sait < aang Om, 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills (QQQ99909¢ 


a 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
unehed for Centrifugal and 

tary Sereons, P Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Fitter Plates, 
etc. ".06S” Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


63-68 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, M. 3 


@eseeoeeoeees 


Alu MING MAKERS’ ALUM ) 
HE Standard Purity of this Com- 
pany’s product is maintained in 

an uncompromising degree, regardless 
of whether successive deliveries are 
from one or various of the Company’s 


Works. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL Co. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Lycurgus, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver. 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
San Francisco, St. Louis. 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 
LAWRENCE—MASSACHUSETTS 


5771 


|| Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 9914% 


75EA5"™ Street 
Mines:Gulf.Newgulf 4 d Long Point,Texas 


ULPHUR 


New York City 


Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 
Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Roll Tighteners, Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, Drop Roll Slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel. 
ing Machines, Rotary ard Cutting Machines, etc. 
Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo > (between Front & Second Sts.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 
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Twines Fine p suhe Rope— 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
Cotton— 
fs ¥ 18 basis.... 


BOSTON 
Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Paper Makers Twine 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
White Hemp 


a CE 
o 


MoueY’ ous 


Ledgere— 
Sulphite ........++ 
Rag Content ..... 
All Rag 


ein ene" 
‘u ope— 
4-ply and larger... .09%@ 


a ny Burlap.. 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 
Scrap Sisal 

— Sisal for shred- 


Wool” Tares, heavy... 1.25 
New Burla Cuttings 1,25 
—— 1 

Pouch . 2.25 
oe < 


we wie 


CHICAGO 


Manila Lined Chip. ..47. 2 
Patent coated 55. 
Container Lined— 


85 Test 
100 Test 


Jute Manila a “Ws 
Manila, Sul. No. : ; 


Rag Bond 
Water Marked Sui- 


Supernne uF Be PPT 8 e 2 Old Papers 


Paper” Mill Bagging.. 
Bagging No. 2 


Domestic Rags (New) 


GOB © QOD 90889 O9O989 


04% 
o. b. destination in carload lots, 


No. 1 M. F. as ; 
d Tv -” - 7 (F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 


lope cuttings ... 1.70 


No. 1 Hard White. 1.40 


No. 1 Soft White. 1.20 
Ledger & Writings.. 4 


Solid Books..... seoe 


. o. b, mill in less than carload lots.) 
ST, Bogus 0. 
(Delivered . "England 
News Print, rolls... .44.50 
— Board, rolls.009  — 
Board in 
"Tose, basis 35s to 


70s 
cut News Board. 45. 00 
Board........-42.50 
Chip Board 


(F. o. b. Boston) 

Shirt Cuttings—_ 

New Light Prints. 

New White No. 1. 

New White No. 2. 

Silesias No. 

New Black Ie 

New Unbleached. . 

Blue Cheviot 

Fancy 

Washable ? 
Cottons—According to 


Blue Overalls 
New Black, soft 
Khaki Cuttings 

. D. Khaki . 


ses Manila ‘Lined 


Single White, Patent 


Bender 50 T coreuney 
Wood Pulp Board ; 
Binder Boards ....62.00 


Old Papers 

(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White. 2.40 Miscellaneous 


No. 1 Soft White.. 1.75 J White No. 2— 
No. 2 Mix 7 d Repacked 
Solid Ledger 


Overissue 


Rulphite creenings. 
Manila Tissue ..... 
White Tissue 


(Delivered Central Territory) 
News, per ton— Mixed P 
Rolls, contract.....41.00 @ — “Noy Po? 
—— «eee 046.00 @51.00 ‘ 

r Roofing Stocks— 
—. oecee 37.50 @ — No. 


Solid News 43. e=- 
PHILADELPHIA 


Khaki Cnn 
No. oO. 


Print Manila. 
Overissue 
 * Newspapers— 


" Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. —.. 
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Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Thirds and Blues 


* 

@ 

@ 

Paper @ 
4 @ 
epacked 1, @ 
. @ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


No. 1 Books, heavy.. Miscellaneous 
No. 1 Books, li; ht... Black Stockings 
led Stitchless a Stock— 

.50 


Ledgers ..... bones 
Writings— 
Superfine 
Extra Fine . 


New Black Mixed. . 
Domestic Rags ( 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 


a 
~~ 


Foreign Rags 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Noo 1 1 Mixed Papers.. Dark Cottons 
Print Manila New White Shirt Cut- 
Overissue i d tings 


Old Newspapers... 2.00 
Box Board Chips. New reais & Blues y 50 
Old Fustians 5 


Corrugated Boxes.... 1.5 
Screening Wrappers. . Old Linsey Garments 1.40 


Baggin 
nn TORONTO 
i Paper N 
(F. o. b. Mill) oS 
Rois” Yeemmeat .. ‘a 50 @ 


- Ss @ 
. 1 Sulphite.. ‘ 
No. 2 Sulphite... d * 


Thirds and Blues— 
son ae 


-" 
No. ute Manila.. 
Manila ts N s Foreign No. 1 


Repacked 


od -O.B. Cars Toronto) 


News Pst Rolls. . 


Straw —T Manila Rope 


Sisal Rope 
Boar Mixed Rope 
Wood Pulp Board. ..70.00 . “We 1 Burlaps— 
Binder Boards— 


oc SouUNNMmse 


@ 20.00 

e— 

sunt ite, news. grade. 38. = @— 

guipente, bleached. . @55.00 

Sulphate » = 
Old Waste alll 

(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


me meeps 
BIB Sabie 
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mae , aa Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers Shavings— 
. (F. o. b. Phila.) White Bev. Cut... 2.08 
Shavings— No. 4 M. F. Soft Whi 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 White Bik, News 138 
: ; Hard White. 2.00 Book and Ledger— 
1 Soft White.. 2.05 Flat Magazine and 
.2 Soft White... 1.15 Book Stock (old) .90 
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The Patented* App-Weld Seamless Joint is 
only one of the many improvements which 


The Appleton Wire Works, Inc. has offered 


the paper industry. 


Untiring effort and experimentation have 


maintained a position of leadership in the 


manufacture of Fourdrinier wires, so that 
it still may be said: ‘‘Appleton Wires are 


Good Wires.”’ 
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APPLETON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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